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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1883. 


Music and the Drama. 






PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 











RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, Albemarle street, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
S0UTHPORT, commen“ing on WEDNESDAY, September 19. 
President Elect, 

ARTHUR CAYLEY, Esq, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. V.PR.AS., 
Sadlerian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are requested 

w give carly notice of their intention to offer Papers. 
Information about Lodgings and other Local ee may be 
obtained frum the Loca! Secretaries, Town Hall, Seouthpor 
=. @. BONNEY, See: retary. 
YLOUCESTER MUSICA L FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 4th, Sth, 6th, and 7th, 1833. 











Principal Singers :— 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Madame PATEY 
"Malle. AVIGLIANA, axD 
AND Miss HILDA WILSON. 
Miss MARY DAVIES. Mr. FREDERIC KING, 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD Mr. W. H. ERERETON, 
aND 


aND 
Mr, BOULCOTT H. NEWTH. Mr. SANTLEY. 


Full particulars at Mr. Nest’s, Westgate-street, Gloucester. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
{corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


Tae RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, 

M. RAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN to TAKE the 
CHARGE of an important PICTURE, to travel as Curator.— 
Apply by letter, 2, Margaretta-terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 


HE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER OFFICES 

ASSOCIATION are now prepared to place their Staff and Rooms 

at the service of Country Newspaper Proprietors for the purposes of 

Canvassing for Advertisements, Coriecting Accounts, Receiving Editorial 

Parcels, &c.. at a fixed charge per Annum. Full Prospectus ready in a 

few days. Early application is necessary, as the number of Subscribers 
will be limited.—Address Secretary (by letter only), 146, Strand. 


ALCUTTA EXHIBITION. — A GENTLEMAN of 

great literary attainments, located in India, would be glad to act as 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT to a London or Provincial Newspaper. 
Has very extensive knowledge of Indian matters, having been connected 
with the local press for upwards of thirty years.—Address Inpia, care of 
Bates, Hendy & Co., 37, Walbrook, London, E.C. 


T°} NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS or those about 
to Start a Newspaper.—A Gentleman of active and energetic 
Ousiness habits, who has had yg of 24 years’ thoroughly practical 
experience on a! successful Daily and Weekly Papers, is anxious to 
obiainan APPOINTMENT as BU SINESS MANAGER of a Newspaper 
oc Newspaper pe General Printing Establishment, either in England or 
Abroad. the latter much preferred.—Address R., care of Clarke, Son & 
Piatt, 85, Gracechurch-street, London. 


AX experienced AUTHOR can SUPPLY 
ARTICLES on Philosophic, Literary, and Gene: ws Subjects, and 
Criticism. Any Classical or English Works Reviewed. Very high 
references. —Address Rev. M.A, Hectory, Marlborough. 


MHE EDITOR of a WEEKLY LIBERAL 
PAPER in North Lancashire is prepared to SUPPLY One or Two 
LEADERS Weekly on Current Events to any Weekly or Bi-Weekly 
Newspaper.—Apply by letter, A. B. C., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 
Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, London, EC. 





























PRINTERS’, P PUBLISHERS’, and NEWSPAPER 

BALANCE SHEE TS expeditiously PREPARED by an Auditor of 

experience and ability, on very moderate terms.—P. T. K., care of Mrs. 
Bell, 49, Hindon-street, Pimlico. 


HE ADVERTISER, having time at his disposal, 
would be glad to assist in LITERARY WORK or COMPILATION. 


A fair knowledge of Heraldry and kindred subjects.—W. X. Y., May's, 
18, Pieeadily. , e ’ se 


Rv TERA. —A PHYSICIAN will RECEIVE into 
his HOUSE on the Italian Riviera a PATIENT for the WINTER 


SEASON, South rooms, with open fires.—For terms, &c.,apply to M. D., 
@, Bedford-square, W.c. w 


CULTIVATED GERMAN LADY, at present 
in England and returning to Germany in the middle of Septem- 
ber, desires to MEE with a young ENGLISH LADY wishing to find 
— in Leipzig.—Address Fr). Onsr, 54, Tressillian-road, St. John’s, 




















RIVATE TUTORSHIP WANTED. — English, 
French, Latin, Mathematics, Piano, Shorthand. Highest refer- 
ences.—G. E. L., 3, How ard-terrace, Morpeth. 


[FS8s0ns i in ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATION, 
—™ nating, an! Painting on Silk, Architecture. &c , given in the 

Ofices of a Firm of Decorators and Architects. —Address Decorator, 
care of ue of Housekeeper, 7, John-street, +, Adelphi. 








SAKESPeAnE ME MORIAL, STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON.—The Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
—_ ings are now completed. The Council will be glad to receive 
dann of Books suitable for a Dramatic Library, and gered 

7 editions of Old and Modern Plays, Also of Pictures of Sha! 
Pearean subjects and Portraits of Actors. 








7 
\ ANTED, HEAD MASTER 
formed School of Art for Blackburn, Lancashire. Salary for 
first year, including share of Fees and Kesults, Liu. to 2001 —Applica- 
tions, accompanied by testimonials, to be addressed to Wa. Drrenrietp, 
oth. Richmond terrace, Biackburn, not later than Thursday, September 





](RENCH HOME in PARIS, — Monsieur Le 


PASTEUR and Madame LALOT receive LADIES and GEN- 


| TLEMEN as BOARDERS in their House, 125, Avenue de Villiers, 


‘Terms, 12l. per Month. Instruction in French ‘and other Subjects it 
desired. References permitted to Mrs. Peel, Leaton Hall, Stourbridge ; 
and K. L. Chance, Esq , Chad Hill, Edgbaston, Birminghaw.—Address 
125, Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


kh. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of es soe 
Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. fer of 
terary Property carefully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
Highest ref free.—1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


7 
PENTING. .-—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
CHISWICK PRE: 
TOOK’'S-COURT, CHANCERY- LANE, LONDON, 

Have pleasure in offering their services as General Letterpress Printers 

Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
collection of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, 
in addition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an 
assortment of foreign and English hand and machine made papers al 
their command, they are able to undertake the best ¢ Q 
and éditions de luxe. Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illus- 
trated or otherwise), pamphlets, legal, and other work. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 

PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers vo the Builder, the 
Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, British Mail, the Furnitur jure 
Gazette, the iew, = other high-class Publications, call ‘attention tothe 
facilities Ad ye or the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PROD of” PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated 
or Plain Estimates furnished to Projectors of "New Periodicals for 
either Printing or Frintivg aud Publishing.—74 to J6, Great Queen- 
street, | London, wc. 


PRINTING. .—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 

Dental Review, Celebrities of the Day, the Englishwoman’s 
Review, and other Periodicals, are repared to undertake the PRINT- 
od 


Offices, 87-89, Great 

















le tei 
Titehfield-street, Oxford-street, London. 


‘YO LADY STUDENTS, &c.— A _ comfortable 
HOME, on moderate terms, in ‘the neighbourhood of the British 
Museum and various schools of art, medicine, and music. Special 
arrangements till October.—Address Lavy Principat, Russeil House, 
‘Tavistock-square. Established four years. = 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, 

e PREPARES BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, &c. 

Country house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. 

Min gage situation ag see air. Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, 150!. and 
1351.—Apply to A. M. Hearncore, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE, 


NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, September 19th. 
Apply to the Principal, the ‘Rev. Dr. Woop. 














QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
tilling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 4, 1583.—For information apply to the 
Governors, _ Hall, E.C.; or to the School Secrerary, St. Paul's 
churchyard, EC. 


OUGHBOROUGH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 

4 SCHUOL, Leicestershire —Chairman, the Venerable Archdeacon of 

Leicester —This Endowed School gives a thorough and comprehensive 

gee It is a Centre for the Cambridge Local Examinations Fees, 
. to 44l. per annum.—For Prospectus apply to the Heap Misrress. 


‘TT. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS COM- 
PANY, Limited.—ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 
N.B. — Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton 
College, Cambridge. This School provides for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN a THOROUGH EDUCATION - a moderate cost. House 
Girls received from the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins October 3. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, the Woodlands, Union-road, 

4 Clapham, 8.W.—The COLLEGE will be REOPENED on TUES- 

DAY, September 18th. Lectures on various subjects will be given 

during the Term by eminent Professors. Ladies can join any of the 

nee separately.—For further particulars apply to the Principal, Miss 
PARKER. 


‘THs LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, Isleworth, Middlesex, W. 
Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden. 

Boys can now be entered for the NEXT TERM, Commencing WED- 
NESDAY, September 19th. 

Three Entrance Exhibitions and Five Foundation Scholarships. 

A Class for Electrical Engineering has been formed at the College. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapert, M.A. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 


President—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master—The Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Chancellor's Medallist and First Senior Optime. 

Pupils are Prepared for the Universities, the Indian Civil Service, and 
for other Examinations. 
The Next Term begins on TUESDAY, 11th September. 
‘ + 4 ce! apply to the Secrerary, Proprietary School, Biack- 
ea 























OVER c OLULE@ E. 
President—Earl Granville, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will Commence on SEPTEMBER 22, Board, 46l. 6s. 
Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. 
For ag re anely to the Rev. W. Bett, M.A., , the Head Master; or 
W. Kyocxsr ie Honorary Secretary. 


for the “newly | 





OTICE.—P. RIACH begs to announce, in con- 

sequence of an advertisement addressed to the patrons of the late 

Mr. FRANCIS BEDFORD, that the CIRCULAR recently issued by him 
is STRICTLY CORRECT. 

He has now in his employ some of the most skilful hands from the 





P. RIACH sincerely thanks the patrons who have transferred their 
support to him, and he issues this notice to remove any wrong impression 
injurious to him 

‘The attention of Gentlemen Book-Collectors is directed to this an- 
nouncement. 

P. Riacu (late of Mr. Bedford's), Bookbinder, 1, Avery-row, New 
Bond-street, W.; and 14, Maryland-road, W. 


HILOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 





24 8, Mary lebone- 





road, N.W. —The “yy ere TERM Commences on TU. 
DAY, the ‘ath § P on application.—Wa. on 
Head Master and Secretary. 





HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, Manchester. 


The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the be peg | will be held 
at the Owens College on MONDAY, October Ist, and the following days. 
Th ination is open to all persons who have matriculated (i.e, 
arco namesin the Registers of the Owens College and of the 

niversity 

For detatied information regarding Courses of Study, Degrees, &c., 
application should be made to the a 

A.T. BENTLEY, M. A., Registrar. 


SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








THE MASON 





SESSION 1883-84. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ARTS. 
The SESSION will Commence on TUESDAY, the 2nd of October next. 
Students under sixteen years of age are required to pass a preliminary 
examination. 
All Departments of the College are open to both sexes on the same 
terms. 


The Calendar, containing full information as to the admission of 
Students, the Courses of Instruction, Fees, &c., is EE by Cornish 
thers, New-street, Birmingham, price 2s. ; by post, 
GEO. H MORLEY. Secretary. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


This Cations has been founded under the presidency of His Grace the 
Duk ce of , K.G.,C of the University, to enable Junior 
ially ‘those i ded for the Legal, Medical, and Teaching 
for and for Business, to obtain a University 

Education aks and under special supervision. 
The usual age of entry being between sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 

may be taken at nineteen. 

The College c for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
Long Vacation), Tuition, and University Fees are 84! r annum.—For 
further information apply to the Wanpmn, Cavendish Co Cc lege, Cambridge. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 


The FIRST SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 8. 

CLASSES will meet in the following Departments :— 
MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. — Prot. tha E. A. 

Steggall, M.A.; Demonstrator—J. W. Capstick, B A. B.Sc 
CHEMISTRY.—Prof. Thomas Carnelly, D.Sc. B.Sc. F.C.8. 
ENGINEERING and DRAWING.—Prof. J. A. Ewing, B.Sc. F.R.8.E. 
CLASSICS and ANCIENT HISTORY.—Prof. W. Peterson, M.A. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITER a RE and MODERN HISTORY. 

—Prof. Thomas Gilray, M A. F. RS 

The Physical, Chemical, Soainen and Electrical moan 
Laboratories are furnished with every appliance for Study and Researc 

There are DAY and EVENING CLASSES, all of which nt open to 
Women. 

‘The various Courses are suitable for the Degree Examinations of the 
Universit; of London, = for the Examination for the LL.A. Certificate 
in St. Andrews University. 

e Examination tor the ouane BURSARY in ENGINEERING will 
be held on the 3rd and 4th Octobe 

For further information see the’ College Calendar. 

SHIELL and SMALL, Secretaries. 


BPINsURGH ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


SESSION 1883-1854. 
0 














Seeeiennih * 4 5 














Rector—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A., Edin. and Oxon., some time Domus 
Exhibitioner and Classical Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford, and late 
Principal and Professor of Classics, Yorkshire College, Leeds, 


Thie SCHOOL will REOPEN on MONDAY, Ist October, at 9 o'clock, 
The Rector will be in attendance on the previous Friday and Saturday, 
from 10 to 1 o'clock, to enrol Pupils. 

The School FB agence Boys with a first-class Classical or Commercial 
Education. veuth Class prepares specially for the Universities 
and for the Indian Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. 

Fees from 10 to 15 Guineas per Annum. 

The Rector and several of the Masters take Boarders. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Report may be had on application to the 
Clerk of the Edinburgh School Board, 25, South Castle-street; to the 
Janitor at the School or to any of the principal Booksellers in Edin- 


burgh. 
Offices of the Edinburgh School Board. 25, South Castle-street, 
13th August, 1583. 


CPretat & PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of 
RT, &c.—LADIES' DIVISION. 


Drawing from pm... and from the sang Mr. BE. Wensley Russell. 
Water-Colour Painting, Landscape Mr. E. A. Goodall, R.W.5. 





Water-Colour Painting, Figure .. ‘. Mr. F. Smalitield, R.W 8. 
Painting in Oils, Life ~ .. es vf - H. Wensley Kussell. 
Paiating in Oils, Landscape ee «+» Mr. E. A. Goodall. 
Modelling and Sculpture ee +» M.C, Vinoelst. 

Art Pottery Painting .. ee Mrs. A. George, 


Artistic Wood-Carving . ee Mr. G. A. Rogers. 
Visitors—E. J. POYNTER, Fsq..R. A., EDWIN LONG, Esq , R.A, and 
J.B. BUKGESs, 'Esq., A RA 
Prospectus in the Library, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
F. K. J. SHENTON Supt. Ed ional D 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY Bakr (M.B.) —— of the 
NIVERSITY of LONDO 


The following ae meet the req = C did, — 
CHEMISTRY.—Professor Williamson, Ph D. F.R.S. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS.—Professor G. C. Foster, F.R.S. 
ZOOLOGY.—Professor Lankester, M A. F.R.S. 
sue and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.—Prof. Oliver, F.R.8. 





‘The Courses of Chemistry, Practical Chemistry and Botany, enter into 
the ordinary Medical Curriculum, the extra fees amounting to 10/. 10s. 
Prospectuses, including information as to Classes for Matriculation, 
may be obtained from the College, Gower-street. W. 
TALFOURD ELY, M A., Secretary. 





HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
org will OPEN on MONDAY, October Ist, with an Introduc- 
Address by A. PEARCE GOULD, Esq.,M.8. The Medical School, 
which has 4.8 been considerably enlarged, provides the most complete 
means for the education of students preparing for the University of 
engl the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the other licensing 


Two Entrance Scholarships, of the annual value of 25/. and 20/. per 
annum, tenable for two years, and an Entrance Science Scholarship, 
value 50l., will be competed for on September 29th and following days. 

Further information may be obtained from the Dean or the Resident 

edical Officer at the Hospital. ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
YDE PARK CORNER, ¥ 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on ny October oe 
Pacis an Introductory Address by W. H. BENNETT, Esq., F.R.C.S. 


‘ sate > agers Brown 100. and 40/, Exhibitions are open to all iene 
itud 

The | owe Brackenbury Prizes of 30/. each, Sir Charles Clarke's Prize, 
the Thompson Medal, the Treasurer's, Brodie, Acland, Pollock, Johnson, 
and Genera! Proficiency Prizes are open to all Students. 

The appointments of House Physician and House Surgeon, of which 
there are Four, tenable each for One Year, are awarded by competition, 
eee charge is made by the Governors of the Hospital for board or 
resi 

Clerkships and tat and all the minor Appointments are given 
without extra Fee 

A Prospectus ne the School, and further information. may be obtained 
by personal application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to 
the Dean at the Hospital. 


Usiveesizry of GLASGOW, 
1883-4, 


The WiNTER MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED with an Intro- 
ess by Professor YUUNG, M.D., on TUESDAY, the 
883. 





Complete Courses on all the subjects of the Medic®l Curriculum are 
delivered within the University, and fully-equipp2i Laboratories for 
Practical Instruction are connected with each partment. In the 
Western Infirmary, which is in the immediate A gt ample means of 
Clinical and Pathological Study are afforded. e or each Class is 
3 3s.; and the total minimum expenses for Classes, Hospital, and 
Graduation Fees for M B. and C.M. amount to about 90. 

Bursaries to the annual amount ef abeut 1,000. may be held by 
Students during their Medical Studies. 

Full particulars connected with the Course of Education and Exami- 
nation required for the Degrees, and the Preliminary Examination 

uired to be passed by Students before beginning Medical Study, will 
be found in the University Calendar (by post, 3s.); or a Syllabus of the 
Regulations, Fees, &c., may be obtained by applying to Mr. Moir, 
Assistant Clerk of Senate. 





NIVERSITY Py DURHAM COLLEGE of 
MEDICINE at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


The WINTER SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, October Ist, 
at 2 pM., in the WOOD MEMORIAL HALL, when the SC HOLAR- 
SHIPS and PRIZES will be presented by JOSEPH COWEN, Esq., M.P. 
The President will take the chair. 

Scholarships of an aggregate value of about 210/. are awarded annually, 
together with a SILVER MEDAL and CERTIFICATE of HONOUR, 
in each of the regular Classes at the end of each Session. Numerous 
Appointments in the College and at the Newcastle Infirmary are tenable 
by Students. 

The Infirmary contains 230 Beds, including separate Wards for Special 
Diseases. 


FEES. 
(a) A a Ticket for Lectures at the College may be ob- 
tained :— 


(1.) By payment of Sixty Guineas on Entrance. 
(2.) By payment of Thirty tive Guineas at the Commencement of the 
‘irst and Second Winter Sessions 
(3.) By “Three Annual Instalments of Thirty, Twenty-five, and 
wenty Guineas respectively at the Commencement of each 
by the first three Sessional Years 
(b.) FEES for ATTENDANCE on HOSPITAL PRACTICE :— 
For Three Months’ Medical and Surgical worry Five Guineas. 
For Six Months’ Medical and Surgical Practice, Eight Guineas. 
For One Year's Medical and Surgical Practiée,| ‘Twelve Guineas. 
sir erpetual Medical and Surgical Practice, Twenty - five 
Juin 
Or, by Three Instalments, each at the Commencement of the 
Sessional Year; viz First Year, Twelve Guineas; Second 
Year, Ten Guineas ; hird Year, Six Guineas 
Or, by Two Instalments ; hioas ——— Year, Fourteen Guineas ; 
Second Year, Twelve Guin 
(c ) Single Courses of Lectures or ‘Tutorial Classes, Five Guineas. 
Further particulars with regard to Examinations may be obtained 
from Dr. Luxe Anrmsrrone, 26, Clayton-street West, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; or, on all other matters connected with the College. from Mr. 
Henny E. ARMSTRONG, 6, W entworth: ‘Place, New castle- p-upon- ‘Tyne. 


NIVEKSITY of DURHAM.—During the 
MEDICAL YEAR 1883-4 Examinations will be held as follows: - 

The EXAMINATION for the CERTIFICATE of PROFICIENCY in 
SANITARY SCIENCE, and the FIRST EXAMINATION for DEGREES 
in MEDICINE and SURGERY will BEGIN on OCTOBER 8th, 1883, 
and again on APKIL 21st, 1884 

The EXAMINATION for the DEGREE of M.D. for PRACTITIONERS 
ot FIFTEEN YEARS’ STANDING, and for the DEGKEE of M.D.. and 
the FINAL EXAMINATIONS for the DEGREES of M.B. and M.S., 
will BEGIN on DE EMBER 3rd, 1883, and again on JUNE 23rd, 1884. 

Intending Candidates must forward their names, together with the 
fee, at least twenty-eight days before the date of Commencement of the 
Examination for which they wish to enter. 

Full particulars, Prospectuses, and Examination Papers may be ob- 
tained on application to the Registrar of the University of Durham 
College of Medicine, Dr. Luke Armsrrone, Clayton-street West, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 




















LUKE ARMSTRONG, M.D., 
Registrar University of Durham College ‘of Medicine, 
Neweastle upon-Tyne 


~T BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October Ist, 1883. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject 
to the College regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 710 
beds, including 30 for Convalescents at Highgate.—For further par- 
ticulars apply personally or by letter to the Warpen of the College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 








St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


COLLEGE. 


OPEN sams IN SCIENCE, 

Two ScRSLAneS ae — value of 1301. each, tenable for one 
year, will th, and three succeeding 
days. One of the value on 130L will be pence wat to the best Candidate 
atthis Examination under twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. 
For the other, Candidates must be under twenty-five years of age. 

The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Lee Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to take more than four subjects 

The JEAFFRESON Exhibition will be competed for at "ine same 
time. The Subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
two of the three following languages, Greek, French, German. This is 
an open Exhibition, of the value of 

Candidates must not have —— to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School. 

The successful Candidates wit be required to enter at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in the Ocrozer succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars application may be made to the Warpen of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 

CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION 

Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for the 
convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination at the University of London—from October to January, 
and from March to June. Fee forthe Course of Three Months, 10/. 10s. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class is held in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, and includes all the Subjects and Practical Work, as 
follows :— 

Botany—The Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab. ; Lecturer on Botany to the 
Hospita! 

sadeny’ and Comparative Anatomy—Norman Moore, M.D. Cantab.; 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospits 

Chemistry—H. E Armstrong, Ph D. F.R.S 

Mechanical and Natural iar oa, Sa ae Womack, B.Sc 
of Natural Philosophy to the Hos, 

Fee for the whole Course (to Heel of the Hospital), 81. 8s.; to 
others, 10/. 10s. 

FIRST AND SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS, 

Special Classes in the Subjects required for these Examinations are 
held by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 7!. 7s. 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 








; Demonstrator 





A UTOTyeE PHOTOGRAPHIC 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Advantages. 

“ Swag PRESENT FAITHFUL REPRESENTATIONS of the 

UBJ 
Second —PRINTED on the PAPER of the BOOK itself, MOUNTING 
NOT REQUIRED. 

Third.—For EDITIONS of 1,000 and under they are CHEAP. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum and by the Learned 
Societies ; also by many of the leading Publishers. 

Amongst the Works goed done, or at present oe the press, may be 


cited: Lady Brassey's ‘Tahiti’; Professor Gardner's ‘‘The Types of 
Greek Coins’; F. T. Hal ‘ ig * Pedigree of the Devil . . Awisley’s * Orna- 
mental Arts of Japan’; Lockyer's ‘ Spectral Analysis’; Burgess's 


‘ Archwological Survey of India’; ‘Samuel Palmer: a “Memoir 


Of this last work the Atheneum says: “ This book is admirably illus- 
trated by fourteen Autoty pe reproductions from lovely and characteristic 
sepia drawings.” 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 
A UTOTYPE COMPANY, ; 4, New Oxford-street, 
Londor, V 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’ ‘8 ‘Library. ) 





‘HE : LIBE R STUDIORUM > of TURNER, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and accom- 
panied with Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 


First Volume ready. Prospectus on application. 
Detached Plates sold separately, 3s. 6d. each. 


Publishers: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON; Henry Sotheran 
& Co. London and Manchester. 








ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


OBTAIN THE WIDEST POSSIBLE CIRCULATION AT 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply 
is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Liurrep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


. 7? 2S res 8 Aa 8 Y, 
12, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD HOUGHTON. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., His Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, Esq., A. Tennyson, Esq. 

Trustees—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carnarvon, Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6i.; Life Membership, 26/. Fifteen Volumes are allowed 
to Country, and ‘Yen to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten 
to half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s.; to Members, 12s. Supple- 
ment (1875-80), price 5s. ; to Members, 4s. Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


N ONTHLY CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND 
i BOOKS in all Classes of English Literature sent post free on 
application to Tuomas Tuorp, Keading. 


| EADABLE BOOK CATALOGUE, no double 

columns of small type: Topography, Family History, Antiquities, 
and Useful and Rare Bouks in 2l! Classes; also many from the renowned 
Stourhead Library, in russia extra, by Walther, and morocco by Roger 
Payne. Post free.—Atrrep Kussett Sauiru, 36, Soho-square, London. 
Books and En; gtavings buught. 


R OOKS.— CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and 
MODERN BOOKS in all Classes of Literature (Just Published), 
‘The Hayes, 











post free on application.—ALrrep Prescorr, Royal Arcade, 
Cardiff 


yk, BADGEL'S ‘ENGLISH-ARABIC LEXICON’ 
FOR SALE, bound in half-morocco, quite new, price 6l. 10s. 
Published at 10 guineas —F. H., 3, Rockmount-road, Norwood. 








ISTORICAL CURIOSA. ane CLARENDON 
HISTORICAL SOCIE - 
The Soviety, founded in 1882, for Seats Rare Historica) 
phiets, &c., has already published— Pam. 
The WICKED WAYES of the CRUEL CAVALIERS (1644), —The 
FUNERAL of MONTROSE (1661).—The DEVILL and the PARLIA. 
MENT (1648). — CHERITON FIGHT (1644). — SCOTIZ NUMISM4 
7 BATILE of WAKEFIELD (1643).—RELIGION in NEW 
ENGLAND (1742) —The TRUE MOTHER of the PRETENDED 
y (1696).—The DECLARATION of CHARLES | 
(1641).—The SIEGE of HULL (1644), &c. 
Alsoa FACSIMILE Pack of Cavalier Playing Cards, temp. Charles 11, 
A few Vacancies, Subscription, 12s. per annum. 
Address Hon. Sec., 12, Castie-street, Edinburgh. 


titans 
IBLIOTHECA CURIOS, 
A COLLECTION of CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE-Way BOOKS, 
Edited by EDMUND GOLDSMID, F.R.HLS., &€. 

Beautifully printed on Whatman pa) Only 275 Small and 75 Large 
Paper copies of each work printed. ne volume monthly. Any work 
may be had separately. 

Prospectus on application to Tux Eprror, 12, Castle-street, Edinburgh, 
Wili be issued ONLY to Subscribers. 

The Works to be reprinted include Catalogues of the Aldine ana 
Elzevir Presses; Maidment's, Kinloch’s, and other Ballad Books; rare 
Works on History, Travels, Magic, Angling, &c., at prices varying from 
1s. 6d, to 7s. per volume. 


LUTHEK QUATERCENTENARY, 1883, 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

have FOR SALE a folio "GERMAN BIBLE, having nine lines 
in the Reformer’s autograph. signed Martinus Luther, 1542 
size to that exhibited by the British Museum, which cost 255 Guineas; 
exhibited at the Erfurt Tercentenary of Luther's death in 1846, when the 
celebrated Wiedemann inserted laudatory verses. ibles containing 
Luther's handwriting are now chiefly in National Libraries. 


eniancinnnentieeniacineininneaeneieessie i 
oop ENGRAVINGS. —FOR SALE, in One or 
re Lots, the greater part - the ORIGINAL BLoces of 
ENGRAV INGS which have ss * LONDON SOCIETY Many 
of the Forty-three Volumes of the Work being now out of print and 
scarce, the Office cannot supply Complete Sets. The Proprictors wij) 
therefore dispose of the splendid Collection of ggg pe which has 
been amassed during the last twenty-two years. embraces an 
immense variety of Social Subjects, drawn by the sates distinguished 
Artists of the period, and engraved in the best manner of the English 
School. To Owners of Illustrated Publications or Projectors of New 
Works this is a rare and valuable opportunity.—Apply to Mr. Jaws 
Hoca, 22, Exeter-street, Strand, W.C. 


OMMODIOUS FA 











FAMILY RESIDENCE, Rent 

651., containing Five Bed and Dressing Rooms, Drawing, D ining, 
Breakfast Rooms, Library, Bath (hot and cold) good ‘Servants’ Offices— 
Venetian Blinds—every moderna improvement —Gravel Soil—Gud 
Drainage—within Four Miles ef Charing Cross—Two Minutes from 
West Kensington Station. eee to Gibbs & Flew (Limited), Cedars 
Estate Office, West Kensington, 


UNICH.—FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO 
Se ET, near the Exhibition.—By letter, Z., Luitpoldstrasse, 3, 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1883. No. DCCCXV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

The CANAL DILEMMA: OUR TRUE ROUTE to INDIA 
The MILLIONAIRE. Part VI. 

The BERKSHIRE RIDGEWAY. 

A POLISH LOVE-STORY. 

SUMMER SPORT in NOVA ZEMLA. 

Pag on the CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. By 


LETIERS from GALILEE, I. 
An ITALIAN OFFICIAL UNDER NAPOLEON, 
FAILURES. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

RUSSIA AFTER the CORONATION. By Stepniak. 
The WORK of TRADE UNIONS. By George Howell. 
POACHERS and POACHING, By James Purves, 
The ORIGIN of TITHES. By the Rey. Eiwin Hatch. 
MEDUSA. By H. Arthur Kennedy. 
The GODS of CANAAN. By Professor Sayce. 
LAST WORDS on Mr. ILBERT’S BILL. By Sir Arthur Hobhouse. 
The EARLY HISTORY of the FAMILY. By Andrew Lang. 
COLOURS and CLOTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By Mrs. Haweis. 
YOUNG SERBIA—1883. By Edward Jenkins. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. 

1. New Testament Criticism. By Professor Wace. 


2. Poetry. By W. P. Ker. 
3. Physical Science. By ‘Richard A. Proctor. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, for SEPTEMBER, 
1883. Price 23. 6d. 
ad — SENTI, ANIMA MIA.” By the Eight Hon. W. E. Glacstove, 





IRELAND and the EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

The LIBERAL IDEA and the COLONIES. By H., O. Arnold-Forster. 

SALMON FISHING. By W. Bromley-Davenport, M.P. 

CLERGYMEN as HEAD MASTERS. By C. Kegan Paul. 

The * LIFE-PROBLEM of BENGAL.” By Ameer Ali. 

The THEATRE and = MOB. By Henry Arthur Jones (Joint Author 
* The Silver King 

The WISH to BELIEV 2. By Wilfrid Ward. 

MEMOKIES of ISCHI\. By Dr. W. H, Russell. 

a 2 ARMY? By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Patrick L. MacDougall, 


INEQUALITY in PUNISHMENT. By Lord Justice Fry. 
REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS in FRANCE. By Mons. Joseph Reinach. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. London. 


——- 


IG 7 t 
W ARNING 38 of a WATER FAMINE.—See tl 
BUILDER (4d.; by post, 43d.); Views of Union Asura® 
Office, Kerlin; Brander Library, Huntley ; St. Matthew's, Kempt 
and Humphreys’ Hall Mansions; Babylonian Architecture, with Yat 
On Cisterns, with Sketch—P +e any of Bournemouth—College of Are 
tecture—Professional Portraits, 


46, Gubenimodnant: and all Newsmen 
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HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for SEPTEMBER. 
7 dited by T. H. 8. ESCOT 
Contents. 
OLITCS | i the LEBANON. By an English Resident. 


oa GRU ISING By Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B. M.P. 
: RACING. By Dixon Kemp. 
EGYPT for the EGYPTI ANS. By the Baron de Malortie. 
MODERN DRESS. By Mrs. Armytage. 
A POLITICIAN in TROUBLE. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
TWELVE MONTHS of TRAVEL. By Dr Robert Brown. 
FORTY YEARS in the DESERT. By Ernest Hart. 
ANGLO-INDIAN COMPLICATIONS, and their CAUSE. By A. P. 
Sinnett. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON : an Ethical Study. By Henry Norman. 
The RADICAL PROGRAMME, II. Measures, 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
STAGE DECORATION : a Postscript. By John Hollingshead. 
Chapmar & Hall, Limited, 11, Henrietta-street, Covent garden, W.C. 


Tae NATIONAL REVIEW, 


SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
HAVE a a COLONIAL POLICY? 
G.C.8: 





Contents. 
By Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.B. 


The ART “ PREACHING. By the Earl of Carnarvon. 
ARE WE DESPOILING INDIA? a Rejoinder. By John Indigo. 
ENGLISH ART in 1583. By Henry Blackburn. 


The NEW GUINEA QUESTION ; from a Colonial Point of View. By 
W. Delisie Hay. 


The DEVELOPMENT of CRICKET. By Lord Harris. 


The RELATION of LITERATURE and POLITICS. By Alfred 
Austin. 


The MUNICIPALITY of LONDON. By M. E. Harkness. 
LORD MONBODDO and Mrs. GARRICK: a Love Episode. By Edward 
Ford, 


An AMERICAN on AMERICA. By Miss Preston. 
RADICALISM and the WORKING CLASSES. By W. H. Mallock. 
CURRENT POLITICS. By the Editors. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





“ An amazing shillingsworth.’’— Vanity Fair. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


A® T and LETTERS, for SEpremMBer. 
An Llustrated Magazine of Fine Art and Fiction. 
Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR, 
Contents. 
CATTLE RETURNING HOME. (Frontispiece.) 
Thiriat, from the Picture by Felix de Vuillefroy. 
i, FRENCH ACTORS. With Nine Illustrations. 
. BOOKBINDING. With Four Illustrations. 
. OFF to the FISHING GROUNDS. With Illustration. 
. The NUREMBERG MUSEUM. With Nine Illustrations. 
. FOR KING or COUNTRY: a Tale of the Great Rebellion. By 
Alfred Leigh, Author of * Fetters of Memory,’ * El Duradu,’ &c. 
. REVIEWS. 
Remington & Co.1 134, New Bond- street, w. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MODERN T H OUG H TT. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER, 
ATA TAR of a CHANNEL TUNNEL to our ENEMIES. By 
. M-Grigor Allan 

ware S BUSINESS in aL IFE. By Miss Collins. 

A GIGANTIC PHILISTINE. By Schiitz Wilson. 

A FUNERAL at the ABBBY. By Mary Boole. 

The TRUE CRITERION as to the CRUELTY of VIVISECTION. By 
George Harris, LL D. 

SCOTTISH HUMOUR. By Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D, 

BABYLONIAN LEGENDS. By W. St. Chad Boscawen. 

HOUSE of LORDS FIFTY YEARS AGO — The ROMANCE of 
EUROPEAN RIVEKS—and other Articles. 

James Wade, 18, Tavistock-street, | Covent-garden, 


Engraved by H. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 3, 


[THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 


7 Se eeeaD JOHN CREEDY. 
he: 


The FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. In Two Parts. Part IT. 

The GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of ‘ Vice Versa.’ Chap 7. In the 
Fog. Chap. 8. Bad News. Chap. 9. A Turning-Point. With Lllus- 
trations by W. Ralston, 

The TRYST. 

IN SUSPENSE. 

The ROMANCE of PAULILATINO. With Illustrations by II. Furniss. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


With Illustrations by E. J. 





Monthly, price One Penny ; by post, Three-Halfpence, 
J OURNAL of the FROEBEL SOCIETY, 
No IX , SEPTEMBER, 1883. 


- FROEBEL’S FUNDAMENTAL IDEA. By the Baroness von 
Marenholtz-Biilow. 


. The ART of STORY-TELLING. By the Editor. 
. ABOUT PRIZES, 
NOTICES of BOOKS, 
. NOTES and NEWS. 
London: 8, John-street, Adelphi, W C. 





| The “ MILITARY” ROLL of ARMS, temp. Henry VI. 


Price Sixteenpence, 


YHE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

PORTRAIT of ROBERT BURNS. 
CAPE COD. F. Mitchell. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. W. D. Howells. 
A MUSK OX HUNT. Frederick Schwatka. 
The TRAGEDIES of the NESTS. John Burroughs. 
WILL NEW YORK be the FINAL WORLD METROPOLIS? 
AT CASTLE HILL, NEWPORT, RI. Charles de Kay. 
INDIAN WAR in the COLONIES. Edward Eggleston. 
ORNAMENTAL FORMS in NATURE. Roger Riordan. 
PROFESSUR AGASSIZ’S LABORATORY. Ernest Ingersoll. 
WONDERLAND. George Edgar Montgomery. 
The BREAD-WINNERS. 
A BURNS PILGRIMAGE, H. H. 
LOVE'S POWER. Josephine Pollard. 
OUR STORY. Frank R. Stockton. 
DEATH'S FIRST LESSON. Susan Marr Spalding. 
LOVE in OLD CLOATHES. H.C. Bunner. 
NIGHTS with UNCLE REMUS. Joel Chandler Harris. 
TOPICS of the TIME—OPEN LETTERS—BRIC-A-BRAC. 

F. Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





Price One Shilling, 


S T- NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 

LITTLE PYRAMUS and THISBE. Louisa M. Alcott. 

The ROSY SAIL. Poem. Celia Thaxter. 

HALCYON DAYS and HALCYON WAYS. De Cost Smith. 

“OH, MY EYE!” Picture, drawn by Boz. 

The TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE-MILL. 

The SQUASH CLASS. J. G. Haddington. 

DORA. Helen Hayes. 

TOM, DICK, and HARRY in FLORIDA. Daniel C. Beard. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a DRUMMER-BOY. Harry M. Kieffer. 

SWEPT AWAY. Edward §. Ellis. 

COUNTING UP and DOWN. Poem, Rev. Joseph Dawson. 

KING PHILIP, CHIEF of a SCHOOL TRIBE. John Clover. 

The SHIP in the MOON. §8.T. R. 

UNDER the APPLE-TREE. Poem. Aunt Fanny. 

WORK and PLAY for YOUNG FOLK. Frederick G. Mather. 

FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK. Bessie Hill. 

JACK-in-the-PULPIT—The LETTER-BOX—The AGASSIZ ASSO- 

CIATION—The RIDDLE-BOX, &c. 


F. Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


Now enae,¢ One Shilling, 


THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE and BIBLIO- 


GRAPHER, ve < Apmigeag 





Con 
FURTHER yee bie the CHILTERN HUNDREDS in OXON. By 
Rev. M. T. Pearman. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. No. III. 
John) Bowrino 
ee CURIOSITIES of TUDOR NOMENCLATURE. 


Lord Byron to Dr. (afterwards Sir 
By Hubert 


The ARCHBISHOPS of C: ee RY and their PALACES. Part II. 
By G. Leveson-Gower, Esq., F.S 
HISTORY of GILDS. By Cornelius Waleed, Esq., F.8 8. 
PAPISTS and DELINQUENTS’ LIBRARIES, a.v. 1643. Part Il, By 
Walford D. Selby, Esq. 
Part Il. By 
James Greenstreet, Esq. 
Reviews (with an Ilustratica) — Ovituary Memoir — Meetings of 
Learned Societies—Antiquarian News, &c. 
London: David Bogue, 3, St. Martin's-place, Trafalgar square, W.C. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMaAnN’s MAGAZINE, No. 11, SEPTEMBER, 


Contents. 

THICKER than WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 44-48. 
TITLES. I. By Edward A. Freeman, LL.D. D.C.L. 
The LAST WORDS of CLEANTHES. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
POKER PRINCIPLES and CHANCE LAWS. By R. A. Proctor. 
A BOOKMAN’S PURGATORY. By Andrew Lang. 
The AGE of TREES. By J. A. Farrer. 
GONE OVER. By Jean Ingelow. 
IN the CARQUINEZ WOUDS. Chapters 5-8. By Bret Harte. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


T ius for S BH PT EM BER, 
Now publishing. Price SIXPENCE. 
Contents, 





| Continuation of the intensely interesting Novels, ‘A REAL QUEEN,’ 
| by 


R. E. Francillon ; and SILVERMEAD, by Jean Middlemas. 
Also a Paper on the TOWER of LONDON. 
SKETCHES of RECENT TRAVEL. 
A GLIMPSE at the METROPOLIS of the FISHING TRADE. 


| The TIMES DAILY WEATHER CHART EXPLAINED. 


DEDICATIONS. By Frank Ives Scudamore. 


| A PAPER on EDGAR ALLEN POE. By B. Montgomerie Ranking, &c 


London : Kelly & Co. 51, Great Queen-street, W.C. ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, with Frontispiece, imperial 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE TURKISH COMPASSIONATE FUND: 


An Account of its Origin, Working, and Results, 


Compiled by H. MAINWARING DUNSTAN, 
Edited by W BURDETT-COUTTS. 


REMINGTON & Co, 134, New Bond-street, W. 


The a of PAVIA. I. 





FOR THE CULTIVATED HOME. 
THE MAGAZINE of 
for SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 
‘GIANTS at PLAY.’ From the Painting by Briton Riviere, R.A. 
By Julia Cartwright. With Four 


ART, 


Illustra! 


DERBY nm PAST and PRESENT. By Edward Bradbury. 
CURRENT ART. With Six Engravings. 


FLOWERS and FLOWER-PAINTERS. By Katherine de Mattos. 

ORGAN-CASES. By Basil Champneys. With Illustrations of the 
Organ-Cases at Chartres, King’s College (Cambridge), and Stralsund. 

‘REST on the ROAD,’ From the Picture by W. Velten. 

The ART of SEEING. By Mary F. Robinson. 

GREEK MYTHS in GREEK ART. V. DEATH and the UNDER- 

OLD. By Jane E. Harrison. Part Il. With Four Iilustrations 

from Grave-Keliefs and Stelai. 

The COUNTRY of MILLET. I. 
Twelve Illustrations. 

The LOUVRE DRAWINGS. By J. Arthur Blaikie. 

*ON the BANKS of NILE.’ From the Picture by W. Gentz. 

PICTURES at the FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. ILI. — ELSHEIMER. 
By Prof. Sidney Colvin. With Three Engravi 

‘A KIRGHIZ FALCONER.’ From the Picture te Basil V. Veres- 
chaguine. 

The CHRONICLE of ART: ART in AUGUST. 


By Henry Grazebrook. With 





FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
ASSELL’S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER, 


Price 7d., contains— 
The LONDON ORGAN-GRINDER. (The Way some Folks Live.) 
HOW WE MANAGED OUR WEDDING-BREAKFAST. 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. By a Personal Friend. With Portrait. 
OUR GARDEN in SEPTEMBER. 
The BEGINNINGS of LUNG MISCHIEF. By a Family Doctor. 
WAITING. Words by Matthias Barr, Music by Hamilton Clarke, Mus.B 
AFTER LONG YEARS: a Story in Two Parts. 
FROM SNOW to SUNSHINE. 


EVANGELINE and the ACADIANS: the True Version. By the Hon, 
Philip Carteret Hill. 


FREE EDUCATION in PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

WHAT to WEAR: Chit-Chat on Dress. By Our Paris Correspondent. 

The RABBIT PEST in AUSTRALASIA. 

The FAMILY PARLIAMENT: “Should National Insuranve against 
Pauperism be made Compulsory 

Dr. BROWN'S PRESCRIPTION. By G. Manville Fenn, 


REMUNERATIVE eee for GENTLEWOMEN. By Ocr 
Special Correspon 


The CAPTAIN'S SaRLane: : a Story in Verse. 
The GATHERER, 

THOUGHT-READING: Letter to the Editor. 
PARDONED: Serial Story. 

COHEIRS: Serial Story. &c. &c. 


Cassell & Co. (Limited), and all Booksellers. 





Price 7d. 
(CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, for SEPTEMBER 1, 


Accidents by Sea and Rail. | Poisonous Leaves. 
French a t Marriages. By the Inn Pire. 

Our Gove The Daneland of Essex, 
A Plea for t the Mole. — Marriage 
Irish Humour, 

A Day ina Quiet Street. 
Plant Instiner, 


Announce- 


| Snake tiandl ing. 
Faimali the Lion-Tamer, 
Papua, the Dark Island. Some Odd Inventions, 
Outwitting a Bull. A Yankee Outwitted. 
The Catacombs of Paris. The ar of a West-Indian 
—. a Industries and Dov 
The Month : Science and Arts. 


Unclaimed Mon Book Gossi 
Queen Esther rea hae tae and the | Occasional Notes. 
Yetholm Gypsies. ‘ Four Poetica! Pieces. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; or, a Hard Knot, 
By JOHN B. HARWOOD. Chapters 1-24. 


W. & R. Chambers, 47, Paternoster-row, London ; and 339, High-street, 
Edinburgh. 


HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION, 
A Monthly Record and Keview. 
No. 170, for SEPTEMBER. 
NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS. Ry the Hon. L. A. Tollemache. 
Part 1. Sir Charies Wheatstone— Dean Stanley. 
EDUCATION of WOMEN ia IRELAND 
The CRUSTACEAN PERIOD of BOYHOOD. 
The TRAINING of TEACHERS in AMERICA. Part IT. 
POETRY : Thomas Carlyle. By Annie Matheson. 


CORRESPONDENCE: The Teaching of French, by Helen Pooley— 
The Teachers’ Guild—Oxford Local Examinations, by G. E. Baker, 
&e. 

. REVIEWS: Palmer's ‘ Satires of Horace,’ Page's ‘ Odes of Horace,’ 

&e. 





a 


one we 


. OCCASIONAL NOTES—SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 
. TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Price 6d. ; per post, 7d. 
John Walker & Co. 96, Farringdon-street, London. 





Second Edition, price 5s. 
‘LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat- 
ment. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.RS. 
J. & A. Churchill. 





\ JORKS EXPOSING the FALLACIES of 
MATERIALISM and ATHEISM. By LIONEL 8S BEALE, F.RS. 
PROTOPLASM; 0} tter au ; 0a LIFE and on 
VITAL ACTION.’ 5s rs F 8. Gd.—The * MA- 
CHINERY of LIFE” Ss. — LIFE THBOKIES and RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT. 5s. 64 
London: J. & A. Churchill, 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ERMONS on CHRISTIAN LIFE and TRUTH. 
By JOHN BURTON, Wesleyan Minister. 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster row. Leeds: Walker & 
Laycock, 37, Briggate. 
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F. V. WHITE & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—@—— 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





The Popular Work 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 188. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


A WOMAN’S MEMORIES OF 
WORLD-KNOWN MEN. 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN, 
Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy,’ ‘ Twenty Years in the Wild West,’ 


Containing Personal Recollections of Wordsworth, John Wilson 
Croker, Theodore Hook, William IV., the late Lord Derby, Mrs. Norton, 
Harrison Ainsworth, and other well-known Personages. 

“Itis part of th — of — Houstoun’s book that she speaks ig 
everything and every th t the e slightest reserve.’ —Daily 3 

‘It is as interestir '—Truth 

‘“*Mrs. Houstoun atulated on having succeeded in her 
task, and there is 4 : s and outspoken style which will cum- 
me nd end itself to many John Bull 


The Popular 1 VEW NOVE LS at all t the Librari< 
—~—— 



















paders 





NEW NOVEL BY MKS. HIBBERT WARE 


Now re uries, in 3 vols. 


HIS DEA REST WISH. 

Py the Author of ‘The King of Bath,’ ‘ The Water-Tow &e. 
NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP) 
At all the Libiaries, in 3 vols. 

THE COLTHORPE COUSINS. 
Ry ANNIE THOMAS, 

Author of ‘ Friends and Lovers,’ * Eyre of Blendon,’ &. 





MISS MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ON FOREIGN OIL, 


By Miss M. MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL, 
Author of ‘ Amico’s Little Girl,’ &e 
“Its tone is from first to last h y, its moral unimp 





* The tone of the book throughout is distine 





NEW NOVEL BY MISS C. J. HAMILTON 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 


TRUE TO THE CORE, 
Ry Miss C. J. HAMILTON 
Author ef *‘ Marriage Bon 
“There is much that will be id we y of consideration in the 
nuny well-drawn and carefully-devised situations.”—Pulic Opinion. 











FLORENCE MARR bd AT'S NE Ww NOVEL 


At all the Libraries, ir 
A MOMENT OF MADNESS. 


Ry FLORENCE MARRYAT, 











Author of * Facing the Fuotlights,’ 
“Our anthor writes in a lively and agre ere Is 
nothing in these volume 8 Which may not be read 
emy 








MRS. AL “ ANDER FRASER’'S NEW 
all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
A FASHIONABLE — 
Br Mrs. ALEXANDE RA 
Author of ‘A mR. hn. ul Lk anty,’ AF ba ul Pass ion, A Peercss of 
1882,’ &e 








“The plot is attractive, and the interest does not abate 
beginning to the closing chapter The sympathies are f 
in the characters, for they are not mere pupp l 

a) 









ges are evi 


ently studies 





) fe." —Publie Opini 
’ Mrs Traser has aclever ¢ and easy style, and genuine talent.’’ 
Whitehall Review. 
NEW NOVEL BY INA LEON CASSILIS. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. 


SOCIETY’S QUEEN. 


Ky INA LEON CASSILIS, 
Author of ‘A Lovel ess Sacrifice,’ &c. 


NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
—~—— 

PEERESS and PLAYER, By Florence 

een sg a ga of ‘A Moment of Madness,’ ‘ Facing the Foot- 
WAS it WORTH the COST! P By Mrs, 

EILOART, Author of ‘ My Lady Clare,’ ‘ The Dean's Wife,’ &c. 3 vols, 
FORBIDDEN to MARRY. By Mrs. 

G. LINNZUS BANKS, Author of ‘ The Manchester Man,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THROUGH the STAGE DOOR, By 


HARRIETT JAY, Author of ‘ My Connaught Cousins,’ ‘ The Queen 
of Connaught,’ &c. 3 vois. 
ONLY ACTRESS. By Edith 


a 
STEWART DREWRY, Author of‘ On Dangerous Ground,’ &c. 3 yols. 


UNDER the BAN, By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of * Auld RoLin Gray,’ &c. 3 vols 


ONLY a VILLAGE MAIDEN, By 
wate Bice giggle eg Author of ‘Mollie Darling, 
UNDER the LASH, By Mrs, Houstoun, 


Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy, y, ost in the Crowd,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The LEADING LADY, By Annie 
‘THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of ‘Friends and 
Lovers,’ * The Colthurpe Cousins,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A LATE REMORSE, By Frank Lee 


BENEDICT, Author of ‘The Price She Paid, &c. 3 vols. 


COL, ANNESLEY’S DAUGHTER. 


ay a NEW WRITER. 3 vois. 





F. V. WHITE & Co. 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 





BLACKIE ¢ 


Yatural Philosophy. An 
ed and extended by J. D. EVERETT, 
Philosophy in Queen's Coll! 
avings and Three Col cae 
Medium 


' 

Deschanel’s 
Elementary Treatise, 
D.C.L. F.R.S., Professor of Natura 
Belfast. Illustrated by 760 Wood 

Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Extended. 















Viates. 
Syo. cloth, 18s. 


6d. each. 





Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 
Part 1. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
Part 2. HEAT. 

Part 5. ELECTRICITY 
Part 4. SOUND and LIK 


MAGNETISM. 





Elementary Text 
Ry Prof. EVERETT, Tra 
Philosophy,’ &¢ With | numer 


~Book (of ws sics. 


‘I's * Natural 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. Gd. 


Praxis Prima ia. 
in the Writing of W iv 
ISLAY BURNS, D D. Revised 


School I 


(to Teac 





Dictionary: 


Ly JOHN OGILVIE, 


The Student's English 


‘ planatory. 
cn Wood. In 


Etymological, Pronounci 
LLD. Wit 





\F 






f-calf, 10s. Cd 


Dr. Ogilvie’s Smaller 


Abridged trom the ‘ Stud s Dicti 


Dictiona ry. 


Author. lr 





16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; 


A History of the British Empire. 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Ciare College, 
Cambridge. With numer Victoria! Tlust ons, Gencalogical 


‘Tables, Maps, Plans, &¢ s. Gd. 











A Synopsis of English History; or, 


Historical Note Book ‘ KRbERT WILLS, Cloth, 2 
A Complete Avid hmetic. For Secondary 
hools. 1 Aaswers, 1 6d The Answers 


separately, 6d 


Advanced English 


Exercises. I} slenet a and Public Schools. 


Grammar, with 


Cloth, 23. 





Enolis sh Comps: IS 


o 





Cloth, ls. 


eeiections from 


Chapter on English 





Poetical Reader. C 
the Best Writers. h aa I 
Cloth, ls bg 





Prosody. 


Baynham’s Selec ; Read lings and Re- 
with Ruks and E s. ly GE W. BAYNIAM, 
Glasgow University. Cloth, 2s. ed 


citations ; 
Teacher of Eloct 





Animal Phys iol ogy for § Sel hols. Iilus- 





trated by Col ed Plates and ms printed in 
red cn the actaal parts, In Three Books cl th Slee. Book L., od. ; 
Bvoks I. and Iil., 6d. each. 
ms nm VW0u-4] . 
Mythology. The Myt Is of 
Ancient Greece and Rome, for Schou! 8. 





E. M. BERENS. Illustrated from Ant 





. 
The Biogra 
Great Men by 
Nunicrous authentic l’o 


phica L ‘Reader. Sketches of 


With Introductory Notes. 





Reader, With Notes 


id Explanatory. Cloth, Is. 


, 


The Shakespeare 


Gran 





tics 


Schools. | 


Now ready, 


Shakespeare’s Plays for 
Each Play complete, with Notes, 96 pp. cloth, Sd. 
RICHARD IL and JULIUS CESAR, 


*.* Others ia preparat 





perial limo. hall- | 


¢ SON’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





Poynter’s Eouth Kensington Drawin 


Books. Proluced under the supe stauebenee of EJ POYNTER, 
R.A , and sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education, 


ELEMENTARY FREEHAND DRAWING, 
Two Books, 6d. each. 

FREEHAND DRAWING, 
Six Books, 6d. each. 

FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE, 


Four Books, ls. each. 


FIRST GRADER, 


The same Subjects, on Cards, 


ELEMENTARY FREEHAND. 


ca 


FIRST GRADE FI 


Is each. 
SECOND GRADE 


Fackets, 1s. Gd. each. 


Four Packets, 
‘EEHAND. Six Packets, 


FREEHAND, 


Fou 


In Two 





ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE, 
Szoks, Gd. cach. Mook I. now ready. 

ELE i SENTAS Yy 
In Books, 1 





PE RSP ECTIVE DRAWING, 


s. eavth, voks 1. and IL. now ready. 


. 
Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. Ap 

proved by the Science and Art Department. With Instruct’oas 

anid Paper for Copying. Price 3d, each Number. 

A 1-2. ELEMENTARY. J 1-4. TREFS 

Bb 1-2. SIMPLE OBJECTS. | K 1-t. LANDSCAPE, 

C 1-2. DOMESTIC OBJECTS, | M 1-4, MARINE 

D 1-2. LEAVES. | O 1-10. ANIMALS. 

E12. PLANTS Q 1-1. HUMAN FIGURE 

G 1-2. FLOW R 1-3. GEOMETRY. 

1 1-4. ORNAMENTS T 1-5. MECHANICAL, 

Z. BLANK EXERCISE LOOK. 














RS | 
RS. | 


Vere Foster's Drawing Cards. Ap- 


proved by the Scie: and Art Departine 4 








penne ae grt 2 
LEAF FOR M, tr 24 Cards, Is 


24 Cards, Is 





Vere Fo ster’s pn Books. _ Adopted 








by the prir Col by the 
par a n, ld 
1,1}. HALF TEXT. 
2,2). ELEMENTARY, Small Round Han?. 
3 CAPITALS, SHORT WORDS, and FIGURES 
; NCES in loound Hand. 
63,7 ). SENTENCES, Smal 8. 
nd ORNAMENTAL LETTERING, 
», 13, 14, 143,15. EXERCISE KOOKS, variously 
ROTECTOR and BLOTTER. Wd. 
ant a La re 
er’s Copy Books. Palmerston 


ed to the Recommendations of the Civil 
Printed from the Original Engraved Co 
y,and ruled with red and blac lines 





In Eleven 





38, FASY LETTERS, SHORT WORDS 
and LONG LETIERS, EASY WORDs, FIGURES 
.8. CAPITALS. SHORT WORDS, FIGURES. 
4. SENTENCES of SHORT WORDS (Proverbs and Axi 
> Maxims, Morals, and Precepts 








),10 SENTENCES ( Wise Sayings, Quotations, Aphorisms, 





ll. PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL LETTERING, 





| Simple Lessons in Water Colour. 4 
pin ag 
wter. In Four Parts, small 4to. 6d, cach; 


Series of E acs 
Thirty Vi ynette 3.3 
rf *xperienced M 
Volume, cloth, 3s. 


| Easy Studies in Water Colour Paint- 
ing. Rv R.P. LEITCH and J. CALLOW. In Three Parts, 4 o at 

ls. Gd. Each Part contains 2 Piates in Colours, with full Instructioss. 
Iso, complete in One Volume, cloth, 











r 

| Sketches in Water Colours. By T. M. 

RICHARDSON, R LEITCH, J. A. HOUSTON, T. L. ROW- 

BOTHAM, E Dt - AN, and J. NEEDHAM. In Three Parts. at 

lx. 6d. Fach Part contains Three Plates in Colours, with full 
Instructions. Also, complete ia One Vulume, cloth, €s 





DETAILED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 


APPLICATION 


London 


BLACKIE & SON, 


49 and 50, Old Baile 
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THE MACMILLAN & COS LIST. 
CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. MACMILLAN’S | MAGAZINE 


ange 2 : No. 287, SEPTEMBER. 1s. 

Thirty-two Pages each, Full Music Size. Contents of the Number. 

The “ WHY” and the *“* TOW” of LAND NATIONALIZA- 
TION. By Alfred R. Wallace. 


=> - 1 ean PD = “Tr TROUTING in ENGLAND and AMERICA. 
PR IC KB ON HK SHILILI N G HACH. The WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 31-33. 
snssanesiinticietie In the HEART of the VOSGES. 
The EMPEROR JULIAN’S VIEW of CHRISTIANITY. 
CONTENTS On a NEGLECTED BOOK. 
m oe a No. ; F ; Some PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of MADAME MOHL. 
1. TEN SONGS of the DAY. [By Sullivan, | 38. CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM. Sixty-One | roRTUNE’S FOOL. By Julian Hawthorne. (Conclusion.) 
Cowen, Molloy, Pinsuti, &e. Opera Airs. REVIEW of the MONTH. 
2, MADAME SHE RRINGTON’'S BALLAD CON- | 39. OVERTURES as DUETS. ‘Poet and Pea- a 
CERT ALBUY sant,’ ‘ Zampa,’ and * Fra Diavolo.’ THE LAND QUESTION. 
3, MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING'S | 40, ALBUM of THIRTY-FOUR NATIONAL QGTATE SOCIALISM and_ the 
BALLAD CONCERT ALBUM, DANCES of EUROPE. NATIONALIZATION of the LAND. By the Right 
.Mr, SIMS REEVES'S BALLAD CONCERT | 41, BOCCACCIO and MASCOTTE DANCE ALBUM. i ee 
ALBUM. , suagee 
aoe eae ae " 42. ALBU RIG TEN E ANCES. CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 
Mr. SANTLEY’S BALLAD CONCERT ALBUM. Sa oe EPPR SSS Sy See HE EPI ST LES. f S‘T. JOHN. 
idelth ans Sica aioe 43, ALBUM of TWELVE POLONAISES. T uS 0 
. ALBUM of DANCE MUSIC, Per Zhe Greek Text, with Notes and Essays, by BROOKE 
a SOND ee ar See . NINE JLAR PIECES TOUNG PER- USS WESTCOT?, D.D. D.C.L., R Prof f 
FIRST PIANOFORTE ALBUM. By Retia- | * “SEE EQSULAS PICKS Or TOURG FEE Divinity, See allow ot Kamat Coleas, Gaameiap. 
8 8vo,. 12s, 6d. 


, SECOND PIANOFORTE ALBUM. By Grieg, | “ "SOQeanmametumne OS Fifteen Airs REY. PHILLIPS BROOKS'S NEW BOOK. 


: ae sieceaag oa from Comic Operas, for Pianoforte. ° 
Braungardt, Rheinberger, &c. | 46. TEN SONGS of the DAY, including ‘ Twicke: s E R M O N Ss P R iD A C H E D in 
. THIRD PIANOFORTE ALBUM. By Ketterer, | ~" “namFerry'and‘Olivia” ENGLISH CIURC HES. By Rev. PHILLIPS 
Kuhe, Sullivan, &c. | 3ROOKS, Rector of Trinity Church, Massac husetts, 


7 SONGS y v7 TR SULLIVAN G ove Heady Septen a. 
FOURTH PIANOFORTE ALBUM, By Thal- | 47. EIGHT SONGS by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. rown &yo. [Ready September 


berg, Ketterer, &e. | 48, MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS without worDs.| ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
. MADAME AR ABELLA GODDARD’S PIANO- | (Books I., IL., and III.) Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
eeeeere . MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS without WORDS. ae 
_ FANTASIAS by LISZT. (Books LV., V., and VI.) QGHE URIDAN. By Mrs. OuirPnant. 
aes dated se az, | 50. SIX NEW DUETS for SOPRANO and CON- Crown 8vo. 2s. 6 
3, LILLIE’S PICTURE PIANOFORTE MUSIC. TRALTO. By J. L. Hatton. ciamecek CrvizeN SERIES. 
. FIRST JUVENILE ALBUM. Sixteen Airs | 51, SIXTH PIANOFORTE ALBUM, including Edited by HENRY ORAIK, M.A. 
by Claribel and Sullivan, easily Arranged for Pianoforte. Stephanie Gavotte and ‘ Danse des Fees.’ : Ome bat and DE PENDEN- 
5. EIGHT SACRED AIRS for YOUNG PER- | 52. HALF-HOURS with OFFENBACH and CIES. Part I. INDIA. By J. 8 COTTON, Inte 
FORMERS on the PIANOFORTE. AUDRAN. As Duets for the Pianoforte. By W. H. Calleott Yellow of Qu on lege, Oxford, Part iL. The 


and R. De Vilvac. } s Be a 
. DANCE MUSIC as DUETS. osha ays COLONIES E. j. ~ AYNE, Fellow of University 


stein, Henselt, &c. 





. TEN MODERN SACRED SONGS. geewiiraghh a igedin Atonbag a5 |B id 2a page of MUSIC and 
20, TWENTY IRISH BALLADS. . FIVE PIECES by SCHULHOFF. cuts. | Huited ty ¢ GEORGE GROVE, DOE 
, 2he. each. 
IRISH, and SCOTCH NATIONAL DANCES. * Freischiitz,’ ‘ Fra Diayolo,’ und ‘ Poet and Peasant.’ ment,”— Times, 
24, Mr, EDWARD LLOYD'S BALLAD CONCERT | POSERS. “ CULTU The ALPHABET of the PRINCIPLES 
TUIRD STAGE $ By Prof. HENRY TANNER, 


3. TEN SHORT PIECES for PIANOFORTE. College, Oxt ford: Crown 38vo, 3s, 6d. 
. SIX MODERN DUETS for LADIES’ VOICES. _ Now ready, Parts XVII. and XVIIL, 7s. ; Vol. IIL., 21s. 
55. FOUR OPERATIC FANTASIAS by KUHE MUSICIANS (A. 1450-1883). By Eminent Writers, 
9. TWENTY SCOTCH BALLADS. and FAVARGER. English and Foreigu. With Tilustrations and Wood- 
; Director of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts 1. 
a » XIV. 3s. 64 i, each, Parts XV. and XVL., 7s.; XVII. 
She eae nae f 57. SIX PIECES by GOTTSCHALK. (First and XVUL, 7s. Vols, L. IL, and IIL, 21s, eact 
21. TWENTY OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selection ) “ We now Aeripet Be ave of this * Dictionary,’ recommending 
22, ALBUM of NINETY -THREE ENGLISH, | 58. STANDARD OVERTURES, ‘Masaniello, | it heartily to our readers as full of instruction and amuse- 
_ seein te AGRICULTURAL RE ADING BOOKS FOR THE 
MOORE’S SIXTY - EIGHT IRISH MELO- | 59. SEVEN PIECES by C, D. BLAKE, 
DIES. For Pianoforte. | 
; .TEN MARCHES by AMERICAN CON- IN vCI P L ES of AGRI- 
— 2D TRICULTURE, tL. FURTHER STEPS. Is. 
DUETS for MEN’S VOICES. x Sa ee nee epien SIL, ELEMENTARY § MOUL READINGS for the 
aL eee a pital Oe sus ' TWELVE SPP TE LR.AC. F.C.S., Examiner in the Principles of Agri- 
SEV ae . EN CLASSICAL READINGS for 4 ALBUM of TWELVE CELEBRATED MSAD. B 4 7 jaminer ts i 7 Feil 
he PIANOFORTE. 


Director of Education in the Institute of Agriculture, 

meres’ es “AAD +7 711 | 63. EIGH t POPULAR PIECES for the PIANO- South Kensington, London, 

ai. VW ibs -ONE S$ Jini ult a . 4 n ‘ > , c 

TWENTY-ONE SACRED READINGS for aan on ae ated liad MACMILLAN'S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOL. 

i4. iN P J it Bé T E SONG Ty “dite } 

28, TWENTY - SIX RECOLLECTIONS of the | P ' | iv Y.—Book I. __ bdited, with 

OPERA for PIANOFORTE, | 65. TEN NEW BARITONE SONGS, Sung by Notes and Vocabulary. by - H. M. STEPHENSON, 
- M4 Santley and Maybrick, “3 x M.A., late Fellow of ¢ s College, Cambridge, Head 
ALBUM of TWELVE GAVOTTES. ; TWELVE PIANOFORTE DUETS by VOLI Master of St. Peter's Schoul, y. wk. I8mo, Is. 6d. 
e vEP) v) >TA)D SORTE IUETS by V iK- y mm 
30, FIFTH PIANOFORTE ALBUM. MANN. (Hungarian Sketches and Picture Musiz Soots ) Ae TROPIUS. Adapted for the 


4 =e Tet \tere , > } | 5 y TERTURES aran.’? «iW Use of Beginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
31.TEN SONGS of the DAY. By Molloy, ‘ STANDARD ov ERTL RES, “Oberon, Wil- oe A Ww WELCH, M.A. and C. G. DUFFIELD, 

Pinsuti, Millard, &e. jam Tell, rown Diamonds,’ and ‘ Zampa M.A.. Assistant Masters at Cranleigh School, 18mo, 
32. TEN SONGS of the DAY. By Sullivan, 58. TEN SONGS of the DAY, including ‘It was 1s. bd. 


Pinsuti, Dolores, &e a Dream’ and ‘She Wandered Down.’ earercmey = a 
a THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
33. ALBUM of TEN MARCHES as DUETS . FORTY-SIX SONGS for SUNDAY EVENING. # a a - 
prlbtralhsenin ye ohuactiggim RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


84, ALBUM of EIGHTEEN MINUETS. - SEVENTH PIANOFORTE ALBUM, including (Cniform with the Fversley Edition of Charles 
lous oi sg ri Kingsley’s Novels ) Globe 8vo. price 5s, each volume, 
puctlous. : TWE TE J > Ts :. TGS YATT DTG OX y _ . - ‘ 
7 35. TWELVE HUMOROUS SONGS for the ' 71, FOURTEEN POPULAR AMERICAN BAL- | 1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by Jomx 
imei tatieniters LADS. MORLEY. (/n preparation, 
T. v 36. SCHUMANN’S DUET ALBUM for YOUNG 72. SEVEN PIECES by GOTTSCHALK. (Second | 2: ES84¥8. (Ready. 3. POEMS.  [Rendy. 
3 i. reer Selectos.) 4. ENGLISH TRAITS: and itis ~~ 
» BUM 7" nT 7 - . = teady, 
Parts. at . CALLCOTT’S HANDEL ALBUM. Fifty-Seven 3. ELEVEN VOCAL DUETS by MENT S- |; wDU PE: and SOCIETY an IDE 
vith te Craterto Atte. , SOHN and RUBINSTEIN. TS by MENDEL 5. CONDUCT of LIFE: and SOCIETY and a, 
ee RES Re 6. LETTERS: and SOCIAL AIMS, &c. (Ready. 
LIST OF CONTEN TS POST FREE. ‘The more we see of this edition the more oe. 
<nttiinhetamnaniemmnatnaint cademy. 
“Their great merits are careful editing and beautifu 


London: BOOSEY & CO. 295, Regent-street, W.; finish.” —British Querterly Keriew, 
And to be had of all Musicsellers throughout the Kiagdom. MACMILLAN & Co, 29, Belford-street, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


ee 
*.* For List of Standard Works, see prge 285. 


Ready this day, at all Newsagents, price 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, for SEPTEMBER, contains 
Articles on Ex-Marshal Bazaine's Apology 
—Notes of a Wanderer in Skye—and a 
_Ten Days Ride + in Caria « and Phe. ygit. 


“POPU LAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


——_—_—~>——_ 


DISARM E D. 
By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 


PUT TO THE PROOF. 
By Miss CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 
3 vols, crown 8yo, 


A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL 
Author of ‘ Far above Rubies,’ &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“In ‘A Struggle for Fame’ Mrs. Riddell has given her 
readers a clever picture of the realities of lite rature as a 


prefession for desperate and needy men and women. 
Lail Mail Gazette, 


4a m 
HELENE. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNAR 
2 vols. 

“A superiority of tone and style, an air of social and 
literary culture, would be sufficient to render ‘ Héléne’ more 
readable than the generality of novels if the story had in 
itself few charms and graces; fortunately, however, it has 
many.” —ZJilustrated London News, 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 
By Miss FAIRFAX BYRRNE. 3 vols. 

“The four principal characters are all drawn with vigour 
and evident fidelity to nature, and each in its way is a care- 
ful and interesting study ‘All are viv idly brought before 
us, and the story “abounds in telling incident ‘ inal and 
forcible dialogue, and eloquent descriptive pas 
THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS OF JMJISS 

AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


A SPECIAL EDITION OF 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
(The STEVENTON EDITION.) 
In 6 vols. large crown 8vo, at the published price of 63s, 





** An edition which all lovers of this deligh tful authoress 
sliould hasten to place upon their shelves.” 
St. James's Gazette, 


Also a Popular Edition, in 6 vols. crown 8vo. 36s. ; 
or separately, 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 6s. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 6s. 
MANSFIELD PARK. €s. 
EMMA. 6s. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION. 6s. 
LADY SUSAN, The WATSONS, &c. 6s. 
(With a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress.) 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers’, price 6s. cach. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. NANCY. 

NOT WISELY but TOO WELL, 
RED as a ROSE is SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
ALSO 
TWILIGHT STORIES. Price 2s. 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SoN, 8, New Burlington-strect, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


13, Great Marlborough-stree, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_o——_ 


The REAL LORD BYRON. New 


Views of the Poet's Life. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author 
of ‘A Book about Doctors,’ &c. 2 vols. demy Svo. 30s. 

“ Mr. Jeaffreson has produced a work that throws a flood of new light 
on the most critical periods of Byron’s life, and that every future critic 
of modern English poetry will have to read and re-read.”’ theneum 

“* Almost every cha naued contains material which may be fairly catled 
new, and it may reasonably be anticipated that these volumes w li be 
regarded with deep interest by all who are concerned in the works and 
the fame of this great English poet.”’—Zimes. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of COURT LIFE 


RELOW STAIRS; or, LONDON UNDER the LAST GEORGES, 
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The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark 
Pattison. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
“Tue whirligig of Time brings in his 
revenges,”’ especially where the whirligig 
revolves among the critics. Perhaps the 
only consolation left for the suffering soul of 
the poet is the thought of the havoc Time’s 
mischievous toy makes among this spiteful 
fraternity. To read what past critics have 
said about poets of the past startles one 
into thinking that all criticism bears within 
it the seeds of a speedy and ignominious 
dissolution. ‘‘ Milton’s sonnets deserve not 
any particular criticism; for of the best it 
can only be said that they are not bad: and 
perhaps only the eighth and twenty-first 
are truly entitled to this slender commenda- 
tion.” These words are Dr. Johnson’s, but 
unquestionably they are also the words of 
that prosaic century whose voice is being 
again heard in criticism. And it is instruc- 
tive to turn to the two excepted sonnets, 
to see what the genteel century approved. 
When Hannah More and Johnson undertook 
to study Milton’s sonnets (and did study them) 
with the view of ‘‘ finding out why they were 
so bad,” they simply expressed the temper 
and the critical appreciation of a century 
which, through the voice of Steevens, said 

further on the same subject :— 

“Let inferior writers be warned against a 
species of composition which has reduced the 
most exalted poets to a level with the meanest 
thymers, has almost cut down Milton and 
Shakspeare to the standards of Pomfret and— 
but the name of Pomfret is perhaps the lowest 
in the scale of English versifiers.” 

The nineteenth century has taken a dif- 
ferent view. But how long will the present 
temper last? Though Milton’s handful of 
“carved cherry-stones” is for the moment 
made the subject of reverential essays, and 
though in Mr. Mark Pattison’s beautiful 
volume these despised bagatelles (the best 
of which “are not bad’) are embedded in 
such a mass of “particular criticism” 
that in turning over the pages it is not 
easy to find the sonnets — though the 
nineteenth century has thus reversed the 
judgment of the eighteenth—it must not 
be supposed that in criticism there is any- 
thing permanent, or that the “ whirligig 
of Time” will fail to bring in his revenges 





in this as in all other matters of criticism. 
Already there are signs that eighteenth 
century materialism is in no way killed. 
Already the word “‘ poetry” is beginning to 
mean not what it meant when so recent a 
poem as ‘ The Lotos-Eaters’ was published, 
not even what it meant when ‘ Atalanta’ and 
‘The Earthly Paradise’ were published, but 
what it meant in the time of Horace Wal- 
pole—an intellectual kind of vers de société. 
Therefore we may live to see not Words- 
worth’s, but Dr. Johnson’s judgment upon 
Milton’s sonnets accepted once more as 
the true one when the study of external 
forms has fully supplanted again the study 
of Nature and man. In criticism as in 
science everything is provisional. Mean- 
while, however, we have to thank Mr. Mark 
Pattison for an edition of Milton’s noble 
sonnets, each one followed by a body of 
notes which, in the matter of extent (and 
perhaps also in the matter of luminosity), 
is as a comet’s tail in relation to the comet 
it follows and adorns. Not that a comet’s 
tail (as Mr. Proctor has shown with 
regard to his errant favourite) is in any 
sense an idle superfluity, or that Mr. Patti- 
son’s notes are otherwise than valuable. 
They are elaborate, but the elaboration is 
that of the critic and not that of the pedant. 

In discussing Milton’s sonnets, indeed, 
Mr. Mark Pattison could hardly fail to give 
us something of especial interest and value. 
To a ripe scholarship the Rector of Lincoln 
adds a wide and miscellaneous knowledge 
of general literature such as does not perhaps 
commonly accompany ripe scholarship. And 
his special fitness to treat adequately any 
subject connected with Milton is shown in 
his monograph on the poet published in 
‘English Men of Letters”—a monograph 
which, if we consider how difficult a cha- 
racter is Milton’s to depict and to vitalize, 
must be pronounced one of the most success- 
ful attempts at short biography that have 
been made of late years. And the essay 
upon Milton furnished by Mr. Pattison to 
Mr. Ward's ‘ English Poets’ shows, perhaps, 
an insight into the inner spirit of Milton’s 
work such as had not been displayed by any 
previous critic. A no less careful and in- 
telligent study of his subject is shown in 
the present volume. Noble as is Milton’s 
famous sonnet on the ‘ Massacre in Pied- 
mont,’ the following eloquent praise of it is 
adequate to the subject :— 


‘*The new and nobler purpose to which 
Milton puts the sonnet is here in its splendour : 
‘In his hand The thing became a trumpet whence 
he blew Soul-animating strains.’ Yet with 
what homely materials is the effect produced ! 
Not only is there not a single purple patch in 
the wording, but of thought, or image, all that 
there is is a borrowed thought, and one repeatedly 
borrowed, viz., Tertullian’s saying, ‘The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.’ It 
would not be impossible, but it would be sacri- 
lege, to poi:.t to distinct faults in this famous 
piece; yet we may say that, with a familiar 
quotation for its only thought, and with diction 
almost below ordinary, its forceful flood of sup- 
pressed passion sweeps along the hackneyed 
Biblical phrases of which it is composed, just as 
a swollen river rolls before it the worn pebbles 
long ago brought down from the mountain side. 
From this sonnet we may learn that the poetry 
of a poem is lodged somewhere else than in its 
matter, or its thoughts, or its imagery, or its 
words. Our heart is here taken by storm, but 
not by any of these things. 





The poet hath 


breathed on us, and we have received his in- 
spiration. In this sonnet is realized Words- 
worth’s definition of poetry: ‘The spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feeling.’ ” 

Mr. Pattison discusses at some length the 
theory advanced by Mr. Hall Caine in his 
preface to ‘Sonnets of Three Centuries,’ 
that, consciously or unconsciously, Milton 
invented a new form of sonnet; that is to 
say, Milton, in his use of the Petrarchan 
octave and sestet for the embodiment of 
intellectual substance incapable of that par- 
tial disintegration which Petrarch himself 
always or mostly sought, invented a form of 
sonnet which is English in impetus, but 
Italian, or partially Italian, in structure. 
And altogether Mr. Pattison makes con- 
siderable use of Mr. Caine’s essay (as every 
one must now who writes upon the sonnet) 
and also of the wave-theory of the Petrarchan 
sonnet originally formulated in these 
columns in a sonnet called ‘The Sonnet’s 
Voice.’ It will be gratifying to those who 
believe that a chief metrical pleasure of the 
sonnet is the expectance of a prescribed 
form to find so accomplished a critic as 
Mr. Pattison insisting upon absolute ortho- 
doxy of rhyme arrangement, whether the 
metrical idea of the sonnet be Shakspearean 
or Petrarchan :— 

‘The lawlessness which young poets demand 
in the name of inspiration, if it sets them free, 
bewilders the hearer, who does not know what 
to expect. The critic should remember, if the 
poet does not, that rhythmic effects depend 
jointly on the sounds uttered, and on the ex- 
pectation of the ear. If there are to be no 
recognized rules of sonnet composition, the 
hearer will be defrauded of the satisfaction 
which comes from the recognition of a prescribed 
form. The composer has rescued his own spon- 
taneity ; he has forfeited the advantage of ad- 
dressing a disciplined ear. To indite a sonnet, 
and at the same time to refuse obedience to the 
laws of the sonnet, is, as a thoughtful critic has 
said, to commit the absurdity of trying to have at 
the same time the pleasure derived from a sense 
of prescribed form, and the pleasure derived from 
a sense of freedom from prescribed form.” 

The allusion here is to certain laws of 
sonnet structure formulated in these columns. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Pattison’s love of 
the Petrarchan and Miltonic sonnet has 
led him, like Mr. Ashcroft Noble, into 
doing injustice to that other beautiful and, 
after its kind, equally effective sonnet form 
used by Daniel, by Drayton, and by Shak- 
speare. Properly speaking, there are no 
other English sonnet forms than these two. 
Fourteen decasyllabic lines may make a very 
lovely poem, as we see in Coleridge’s ‘Work 
without Hope’ and in the exquisite poems 
of Charles Tennyson Turner, or they may 
make an impassioned and powerful poem, 
as we see in some of the work of ‘‘ Proteus’”’; 
but unless the form is recognized at once as 
being familiar and prescriptive, the poem 
is no more a sonnet than a lawless arrange- 
ment of Italian lines becomes, by calling 
it so, a stornello. Many of the poems of 
“Proteus” and most of the poems of 
Charles Tennyson Turner are, as poems, 
considerably beyond the work of the or- 
dinary sonnet-writer; but they are no more 
sonnets ‘han they are rispetti, inasmuch as 
the pleasure they offer us is the pleasure 
of surprise—the pleasure of a freedom from 
a sense of prescribed rhyme arrangement ; 
while the pleasure offered us by regular 
sonnets—by the sonnets of Shakspeare on 
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the one hand and the sonnets of Milton on 
the other—is a sense of conformity to pre- 
scribed rhyme arrangement—a different 
kind of pleasure altogether. This is what 
Mr. Pattison has to say upon the sonnets of 
Shakspeare :— 

‘The pre-eminent series of poems known as 
Shakspeare’s sonnets, mock at criticism, and I 
can but echo the despair of a writer once before 

uoted, Ashcroft Noble, and say that the rank 
they hold is such that to ignore them is im- 
possible, and to treat them adequately not less 
so. Here I have only to speak of them as to 
form. They only present an occasional approach 
to perfection of type. First: each sonnet does 
not stand independently, but relies upon that 
which goes before, or on that which follows it, 
to complete the impression. The sonnet is thus 
robbed of its individuality, and becomes a 
stanza in a poem. To borrow an illustration 
from architecture, the sonnet becomes a house 
in a row, instead of a palace satisfying the eye 
from whichever side it is viewed. Secondly: 
In the struggle of meaning and melody with 
the unmalleable metal of our language, Shak- 
speare’s sonnets show us the poet frequently 
succumbing. In a small number out of the 
whole 154 does the poet distinctly emerge as 
master of his instrument, and only in a very few 
instances does heachieve an uncontested triumph 
over the obstinate and unpliant material. When 
he does so the result is a poem, notable, dis- 
tinguished, stamped with an individuality which 
cannot be mistaken. It was an unfortunate 
choice of vehicle when Shakspeare selected the 
sonnet form. It was a form in which his super- 
abounding force strangled itself. He is bafiled 
by the language just in proportion to the power 
of his thought. Shakspeare required freedom, 
and when free, he spoke English such as no other 
Englishman ever had skill to utter. But the 
sonnet’s narrow bounds demand condensation. 


Now the formal requirement of terse expression 


is a boon to watery or diffuse thinkers. The 
compression of fourteen lines effects the expulsion 
of superfluities, and lends the external support of 
stays to a weakly frame. Quite opposite is the 
effect of restricted space upon a teeming fancy 
and a robust intellect. In him force is con- 
centrated to begin with. In his endeavour after 
still further compression of energy, he becomes 
laboured instead of pithy, obscure instead of 
nervous. As in the drama Shakspeare ignored 
the classical unities, so he will know nothing of 
the established laws of the sonnet. It has been 
said that he ‘ disclaimed the smaller economies,’ 
May it not be that he did not know of them? 
What he knew of, that he followed. As in the 
substance of his verse he fell in with the reign- 
ing fashion of ingenious distortions, so in the 
form of the sonnet he adopted the metrical 
arrangement of Daniel, without any suspicion 
that there existed a better type. Shakspeare’s 
sonnets, like Daniel’s, contain seven rimes. 
Their analysis is not into an octave and a sestet, 
but into three verses of four lines each, closed 
by a couplet. And such has been the fame of 
the series of Shakspearean poems, that English 
historians of poetry have to recognize this form, 
and to create a new species to cover it.” 

While sharing Mr. Pattison’s preference, 
on the whole, for the Petrarchan over the 
Shakspearean form of the sonnet, we must 
say that the misconception involved in these 
remarks is so grave, while Mr. Pattison’s 
authority in matters of criticism is so high, 
that a word or two upon the subject seems 
to be demanded here. So far from agreeing 
with Mr. Pattison that ‘‘it was an unfortunate 
choice of vehicle when Shakspeare selected 
the sonnet form,” we believe that the 
greatest sonnet-writer in the English lan- 
guage is neither Milton, nor Wordsworth, 
nor Keats, nor Rossetti, but Shakspeare. 





Nay, we will go further, and say that if 
the function of the sonnet is to render a 
single wave of passion or emotion when 
passion or emotion is too deeply charged 
with thought to pass naturally into the move- 
ments of pure lyric, the following is the 
greatest sonnet not only in the English 
language, but in the world ; and yet Shak- 
speare has written many that are only less 
great :— 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action; and till action, lust 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight ; 

Past reason hunted ; and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait, 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so ; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream, 

All this the world well knows; yet none knows 

well 

To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 

There has been so much empty and in- 
sincere laudation of Shakspeare that a 
candid mind shrinks from adding to the 
vast clouds of incense arising from every 
land around his throne. Yet this is the 
truth (and the truth has to be said), that had 
Shakspeare written nothing but the sonnets, 
his place as a poet when first these miracles 
of music and beauty and passion and every 
kind of power appeared (in 1609) would have 
been immediately below (if, indeed, not on 
the same level with) Chaucer and Spenser. 
As to the spirit and impulse of these sonnets, 
we have only to understand these aright—we 
have only to read Prof. Dowden’s refutation 
of the hideous and stupid impeachment of 
them which, from Steevens’s time to our own, 
has been a favourite with critics ignorant of 
the entire body of Elizabethan poetry—we 
have only to realize the beautiful self- 
abnegation (the basis of all true love and of 
all true friendship) which breathes from 
every line—to understand why Shakspeare 
was as a man so much beloved, why he 
was called the ‘‘ gentle Shakspeare,” why 
Chettle spoke of him as he did, and why 
rugged Ben Jonson was impelled to say, ‘I 
loved the man and do honour his memory 
on this side idolatry as much as any.” In 
the sonnets, if anywhere, we see that, as 
Jonson goes on to say, ‘‘he was indeed 
honest and of an open and free nature ”—too 
open and free, it seems, for such days as ours, 
when the word “friendship,” judging from 
the strictures on these sonnets, has a strictly 
commercial meaning, and when such a sen- 
timent would be laughed at as that expressed 
in the ‘ Wit’s Commonwealth,’ quoted by 
Prof. Dowden, or as that expressed inJeremy 
Taylor’s noble and glowing words:— 

‘* Some live under the line, and the beams of 
friendship in that position are imminent and 
perpendicular. Some have only a dark day and 
a long night from him [the sun], snows and 
white cattle, a miserable life and a perpetual 
harvest of catarrhs and consumptions, apo- 
plexies and dead palsies; but some have 
splendid fires and aromatick spices, rich wines 
and well- digested fruits, great wit and great 
courage, because they dwell in his eye and look 
in his face, and are the courtiers of the Sun, and 
wait upon him in his Chambers of the East. 
Just so it isin friendship.” 

In order not to misread Shakspeare’s son- 
nets it is necessary, we say, to understand the 
romance of friendship as it existed not only in 





England during the time of Shakspeare, byt 
as it existed throughout Europe during the 
epoch of the Renaissance. It is, however 
the form of Shakspeare’s sonnets which Mr 
Pattison seems chiefly to challenge. It hag 
been taken for granted by all critics of the 
sonnet (or at least by all critics previous 
to Mr. Hall Caine) that the form of the 
sonnet adopted by Shakspeare and Drayton 
is merely a lawless succession of three 
quatrains clinched by a couplet, and that the 
number of the quatrains might just as wel] 
and just as reasonably have been two or 
four as the present prescribed number of 
three. Now if this were true it would up. 
questionably be a serious impeachment of 
the Shakspearean sonnet, for no metric 
arrangement is otherwise than bad unless it 
is the result of a deep metrical necessity. For 
instance, in the other regular form of the 
sonnet (which we call Petrarchan), the ob- 
ject of which is to embody a single thought 
or emotion in a single metric flow and return, 
if it can be shown that the solidarity of the 
outflowing wave in the octave can be main- 
tained as completely upon three rhymes as 
upon two, then the restriction of the octave 
to two rhymes is simple pedantry. And so 
in the Shakspearean sonnet, if the prescrip- 
tive arrangement of three quatrains clinched 
by a couplet is not a metrical necessity, if 
it is not demanded in order to prevent the 
couplet from losing its power, such an 
arrangement is idle, and worse than idle, 
But he who would test the metrical necessity 
of this arrangement has only to make the 
experiment of writing a poem of two qua- 
trains with a couplet and then another poem 
of four quatrains with a couplet in order to 
see how inevitable is the metrical necessity of 
the Shakspearean number and arrangement 
for the achievement of the metrical effect he 
sought. While in the poem of two quatrains 
the expected couplet has the sharp epigram- 
matic effect of thecouplet in ordinary stanzas, 
such as that of ottava rima and as that of the 
‘Venus and Adonis’ stanza, destroying that 
pensive sweetness which is the chief charae- 
teristic of the Shakspearean sonnet, the 
poem of four quatrains is just sufficiently 
long for the expected pleasure of the couplet 
to be dispersed and wasted. It is after such 
an experiment as this that the metricist 
learns what were the origin and the impulse 
of the most melodious and tender, though 
not the grandest and most sonorous of 
structures. The quest of the Shakspearean 
sonnet is not, like that of the form adopted 
by Milton, sonority and, so to speak, metrical 
counterpoint, but sweetness; and thesweetest 
of all possible arrangements in English 
versification is a succession of decasyllabic 
quatrains in alternate rhymes knit together 
and clinched by a couplet—a_ couplet 
coming not too far from the initial verse 
to lose its binding power, and yet not too 
near the initial verse for the ring of 
epigram to disturb the “linkéd sweetness 
long drawn out” of this movement, but 
sufficiently near to shed its influence over the 
poem back to the initial verse. 

A chief part of the pleasure of the Shak- 
spearean sonnet is the expectance of the 
climacteric rest of the couplet at the end 
(just as a chief part of the pleasure of the 
sonnet of octave and sestet is the expectance 
of the answering ebb of the sestet when the 
close of the octave has been reached), and 
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this expectance is gratified too early if it 
comes after two quatrains, while if it comes 
after a greater number of quatrains than 
three it is dispersed and wasted altogether. 
This subject has been admirably discussed 
by Mr. W. B. Scott in his recently published 
volume, ‘A Poet’s Harvest-Home,’ in a poem 
written in response to the above-mentioned 
sonnet in the Atheneum, elucidatory of the 
Petrarchan form :— 
On reading Mr. Theodore Watts’s Sonnet, ‘ The 
Sonnet’s Voice.’ 

An art grows up from year to year: 

The critic weighs the utmost gains, 

The last result, the perfect sphere, 

Not the steps but what remains; 

Sees the analogue, ebb and flow,— 

Beautiful, yes, look at it near,— 

The flow, the ebb returning so,— 

It is at last art’s perfect sphere. 

But not the less our Shakespeare knew 

Another way ; by full discourse 

To show his picture as it grew, 

Worked out in many-sided force. 

Then when the heart can wish no more, 
With a strong couplet bars the door. 

Much has of late years been written on 
the sonnet by Dr. Hueffer, Mr. Maine, Mr. 
Waddington, Mr. Noble, Mr. Caine, Mr. 
William Sharp, and others. As a form 
of art it has been ably attacked and ably 
defended. One of our greatest sonnet- 
writers used to say that among poets those 
who, from some artistic peculiarity, cannot 
write a good sonnet always attack it, while 
those who can write a good one always 
defend it. This may be so, for it has long 
ago been decided that there is nothing like 
leather. But after all that has been said 


pro and con, the case remains exactly as 


Malone stated it when defending Shak- 
speare’s sonnets from the assaults of Steevens. 
“Tn justice to Shakspeare,” says he, 

“whose cause I have undertaken, however un- 
equal to the task, I cannot forbear to add that 
a literary Procrustes may as well be called the 
inventor of the couplet, the stanza, or the ode, 
as of the sonnet. They are all in a certain 
degree restraints on the writer ; and all poetry, 
if the objection now made be carried to its 
utmost extent, will be reduced to blank verse. 
The admirers of this kind of metre [blank verse] 
have long remarked with triumph that of the 
couplet the first line is generally for sense and 
the next for rhyme ; and this certainly is often 
the case in the compositions of mere versifiers. 
But is such a redundancy an essential property 
of a couplet, and will the works of Dryden and 
Pope afford none of another character? The 
bondage to which Pindar and his followers have 
submitted in the structure of strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode is much greater than that 
which the sonnet imposes. If the scanty 
thought be disgustingly dilated or luxuriant 
ideas unnaturally compressed, what follows ? 
Not, surely, that it is impossible to write good 
odes or good sonnets, but that the poet was 
injudicious in the choice of his subject, or knew 
not how to adjust his metre to his thoughts.” 

A form of poetic art capable of embodying 
one great poetic thought or one deep emotion 
seems to be a necessity—a necessity, perhaps, 
whose urgence becomes more imperious as 
society becomes more complex, and poetry, as 
amere pictorial and amusing reflex of life, 
has to yield largely to prose. One of the 
advantages of a form prescriptive both as 
to the number of verses and the arrange- 
ment of the rhymes is that it is not marred 
by that sense of the fragmentary, the 
inchoate, which is the usual accompaniment 
of a short poem when not knit into homo- 
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geneity by some device such as that of 
the refrain. The recognized prescription 
of form gives a sense of oneness, which 
perhaps nothing else save the refrain 
can give to a poem which is at once too 
long for a stanza and too short to have the 
self-sustaining power of the more extended 
kinds of poetic art. Whether the sonnet 
(Petrarchan or Shakspearean) is the best 
prescriptive form possible it might be pre- 
sumptuous to say with such metricists among 
us as Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne. 
But inasmuch as these two forms of the 
sonnet have become so vital and so dominant 
over other sonnet forms, that whenever we 
begin to read the first verse of a sonnet we 
expect to find one or other of these recog- 
nized rhyme arrangements, any departure 
from these two arrangements disappoints 
the expectation, baffles the ear, and brings 
with it a sense of the fragmentary and the 
inchoate—that very infirmity which it is 
the object of the sonnet form to avoid. 
Something seems wanted, as Mr. Scott 
says, “to bar the door.” If, however, 
some writer should arise with sufficient 
originality of metrical endowment and sufli- 
cient poetic power to impress the public 
ear with a new sonnet structure (as Keats 
in a famous experiment of his tried to do 
and failed)—to impress the public ear so 
powerfully that a new expectance is created 
—then there will be three kinds of English 
sonnets instead of two. But until this event 
happens, irregular sonnets (so called) are 
not sonnets at all, howsoever beautiful they 
may be as poems ; for they do not afford the 
ear the characteristic pleasure afforded by all 
such self-sustaining forms as the sonnet, the 
rispetto, the stornello, &e.—the pleasure that 
comes from the expectance of the prescribed 
form and the gratification of that expectance. 
Still, the laws of the Petrarchan sonnet are 
not, we think, quite so Draconian as is 
generally supposed, for they are based upon 
no arbitrary sanctions, but upon the primary 
and natural laws of metrical music. The 
closeness of the rhyming in the octave 
is demanded, or seems to be demanded, 
for the maintenance of the unity of the 
outflowing metrical wave. If, however, it 
can be shown that this close rhyming is 
not necessary (and both Wordsworth and 
Rossetti have departed from it—Words- 
worth in one of his finest sonnets, ‘ Venice’), 
then the sooner this close rhyming of the 
octave is relaxed by sonnet-writers the 
better, though we, for our part, think it is 
demanded, and Dr. Hueffer is very emphatic 
on this point. But the very strictness of the 
rhyming in the octave, where the first requi- 
site is that the metric wave should not be 
broken by the introduction of new rhymes, 
shows that the sestet should be free, for in 
the sestet this wave returns broken and dis- 
persed like an ebbing wave of the sea. We 
agree with Mr. Pattison, however, that by 
blending octave with sestet Milton missed 
the very object and end of the Petrarchan 
scheme. He thus caused the sonnet in Eng- 
land to be considered an intricate form. 





A History of London. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., 
(Stanford.) 


F.S.A. 2 vols. 
To attempt to write a history of London 
and its suburbs is a task which might fairly 
deter the most fervent and persevering an- 





tiquary when he considered the impossi- 
bility of digesting a hundredth part of the 
unpublished matter which is ready to. his 
hand, but grimly unapproachable owing to 
its bulk. Mr. Loftie has, of course, not at- 
tempted to embody this material in his two 
volumes, but he has, we think, done better 
than any of his predecessors, for he has 
gleaned some 850 pages of pleasant reading 
from it and other miscellaneous sources 
in a way highly creditable to himself 
and his industry. A special feature is of 
course the exhaustive series of maps with 
which his publisher has, more suo, adorned 
the book, and which greatly help to its right 
understanding. For instance, we have maps 
of London before the houses, of the valleys 
of the West Bourn, Ty Bourn, Hole Bourn, 
and Fleet, of Roman and Saxon London, 
&e., while there are also several capital fac- 
similes of views, and each division of the 
suburbs has a reproduction of Rocque’s well- 
known map. The whole thing is done so 
well that the book will undoubtedly serve as 
a primer for those who take up the study of 
the antiquities of our greatest city, and the 
writer’s style is pleasant. The following is 
a good specimen :— 

‘¢The aspect of Old London in the later years 
of Edward III, in fact, from what we know, 
was very fine. No doubt, as in the case of so 
many modern cities on the Continent and in 
the East, the best view was from the outside, 
where the narrow winding lanes, the broken 
pavement, the filth and ruin were not apparent, 
and where the spectator was astonished by the 
vast mass of buildings, great and small, which 
covered the double hill, a few standing out by 
themselves on account either of their beauty or 
their size. The long red-tiled roofs of the com- 
panies’ halls were contrasted with the shingled 
or lead-covered spires of the churches which 
rose between, while here and there a grim 
bastion of the city wall, or one of the gates, 
crowned by vanes and banners alternating with 
the heads of Scottish marauders, showed high 
and square.” 

The following passage on the Tower of 
London is interesting for many reasons :— 

“The chapel and its appendages are the only 
walled chambers in the Tower. All the rest 
are made of wood. It is remarkable that this, 
the keep of the royal castle, intended as the 
refuge and residence of the sovereign, should 
contain but one fireplace, and hardly any of 
the domestic conveniences common to Norman 
towers of far inferior pretensions and very 
slightly later date. The main entrance was 
12 ft. above the ground, so that the door could 
be easily defended, and led into a narrow wind- 
ing staircase. ‘Supposing a score of resolute 
men to garrison the keep, they could hold the 
main door and postern against an army’ (Clark's 
‘Old London,’ pp. 39-40). As a_ residence, 
however, the immense altitude of the state 
rooms, chiefly 21 ft. high, the excessive cold- 
ness, the posts supporting the roof, must have 
been serious drawbacks, to say nothing of the 
absence of privacy, although no doubt some of 
the chambers were screened off by panelled 
partitions, like the dormitories of old-fashioned 
schools.” 

Of Crosby Place and its associations Mr. 
Loftie writes :— 

‘“‘The mention of Crosby Place in this nar- 
rative may justify a brief digression. Baynard’s 
Castle has wholly disappeared, though Shake- 
speare was probably as familiar with the one 
as the other. Of Crosby very considerable 
remains still exist, though the house has passed 
through some strange vicissitudes, and expe- 
rienced some very narrow escapes. Of the ad- 
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joining priory, only ‘the nuns’ aisle’ in the 
parish church of St. Helen, with its window 
looking towards the altar from the crypt, now 
remains. When Shakespeare was an inhabitant 
of the parish, he saw it as it was left at the 
suppression, only that here and there the lead 
was torn from the roof, here and there a wall 
was battered down, and the pleasant gardens, 
of which three at least belonged to the nuns, 
were untrimmed and neglected. Great St. 
Helens must have presented a singularly pic- 
turesque appearance to him as he entered from 
the street of Bishopsgate. On his left were the 
priory buildings, low, straggling, and irregular, 
with trees rising in many places above the roofs. 
On his right was Crosby Place, with its long 
row of Gothic windows looking on the church- 
yard and its lofty hall towering behind. In the 
midst was the church, overshadowed and half 
hidden by the foliage.” 

Mr. Loftie acceptsthe derivation of London 
from Llyn-din, the “lake fortress”; but 
it is strange that neither he nor any one else 
should have started the theory that the name 
London was simply a reproduction of the 
place-name Lunden, of which there are 
several instances in Denmark. There is no 
reason to suppose that what one may term 
tke ‘‘ historical” invasions of the Danes 
were the earliest to which England was 
subjected ; and, indeed, it is difficult to ac- 
count for the vast number of Danish place- 
names all over England except by presuming 
incursions of much earlier date, the more espe- 
cially as the germs of many of them will be 
found in the names of Roman stations which 
we may presume to have been Latinized 
forms of names already existing. If a close 
examination is made of the place-names in 
and about London and the estuary of the 
Thames, some startling coincidences will 
be found, and they are far too numerous 
to be accidental. For example, the Hope, 
Tilbury, Rainham, Fulham, Turnham, Sun- 
bury, Egham, Balham, Ealing, Limehouse, 
Graveney, Horsleydown, Woolwich, Green- 
wich, and Bromley are still represented in 
Denmark by places named Hope, Tilsbierg, 
Ranum, Foulum, Tjérneholm, Sonnebjerg, 
Eghelm, Ballum, Eiling, Lymose, Graven- 
hei, Horsley, Ulvig, Grinnevig, and 
Brémelle; while apart from actual coincid- 
ences, if we simply look for such well-known 
Danish terminations as ness, fleet, oc, wick, by, 
and thorpe, we find Shoeburyness, Sheerness, 
Lessness, Northfleet, Southfleet, Benfleet, 
Purfleet, Byfleet, Widfleet (ii. 287), Mer- 
fleet (i. 37), Hoe St. Mary, Hounslow, 
Hairow, Chiswick, Hampton Wick, Kirby, 
and Thorpe. It may turn out that the Isle 
of Thorney may have more to do with 
the Danish god than with the thorns which 
theorists, with greater ingenuity than 
botanical knowledge, have presumed to have 
grown inamarshy corner. If once we begin 
to see that place-names were transplanted 
years ago just as they are nowadays from 
England to Canada and Australia, we shall 
be able to shake off the monstrous absur- 
dities—the bad puns—which have done duty 
so long for derivations, and to cease to 
believe that Deptford had anything to do 
with debtors, that Gravesend was where 
the plague or Teddington where the tide 
stopped, or that Riverhead in Kent was 
once the head of a now invisible river rather 
than a reproduction of the Danish Reevhede. 

Middlesex, Mr. Loftie points out, has not 
“a single manor house of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, or fifteenth centuries, nor an old 





castle within the boundaries of the county if 
we except a part of the Tower of London”; 
but he is able to claim for it the distinction 
of possessing perhaps the oldest inhabited 
house in England—Fulham Palace—and for 
the lord of the manor of Westminster that 
he resides in his manor house there just as 
his predecessor did in the reign of the first 
Edward ; and our author is able to say that 
there is no more interesting county in Eng- 
land, and that there is scarcely a village in it 
without the memories of some one who made 
himself famousinthe great neighbouring city. 
Mr. Loftie is a good hater of all so-called 
“restorers.” He refers half apologetically 
to Wren’s dormitory in Westminster School, 
as one fearing to call attention to the exist- 
ence of anything worth admiring or pre- 
serving there, and, whether he is referring 
to church or tower, has ever a word of season- 
able bitterness for the meddlers; while he 
correctly says that 
‘* when a Dean and Chapter, or an Inn treasurer, 
or the Board of Works, or an over-zealous official 
of the Woods and Forests Department desire to 
carry out some special act of vandalism, the 
indignant section of the public is assured and 
pacitied by the promise that the stones shall be 
numbered and set up again. ‘They are accord- 
ingly numbered, which costs little, but they are 
not set up again.” 


The doubt as to the “ real or supposed” 
origin of the Grosvenor family is neat, 
as is the sarcastic commendation of Sir 
G. Scott, i re the Albert Memorial, for 
‘‘having succeeded first in raising a very 
considerable monument, and also in spend- 
ing the money at his disposal (132,000/.) 
in so small a space.” Apropos of architec- 
ture, however, the statements that Wren 
*‘ directed” St. Paul’s without any drawn 
design, and that Street could have done the 
same at the New Law Courts (ii. 78), are 
worthy of Benvenuto Cellini, and will only 
make a nineteenth century reader smile. 

In so long a work it would be surprising 
if there were not some mistakes. William 
Pontdel’Arche, the Norman who founded St. 
Mary Overy Priory, is once more supposed 
to have taken his name from London Bridge 
rather than from the village of Pont de 
VArche in Normandy; while the assertion 
that “in modern lists of the hundreds of 
Middlesex Ossulton has no place” is rather 
startling. ‘‘ Keney,’’ at ii. 134, is no doubt 
a misprint for Kenley; and we are glad 
to say that the map at ii. 292, showing 
recent buildings, is very wrong indeed in 
covering Roehampton Lane with houses. 
We could have hardly thought that any 
one really doubted, as Mr. Loftie affects to 
doubt, that Kensington House was built 
for Mr. Albert Grant. The derivations are 
sometimes rather speculative, e.g., Norton 
Folgate from ‘Forth the Gate”’ instead of 
from ‘‘ Fall- gate,” so well known in the 
eastern counties, where the gate of the manor 
waste is so hung as to fall to or shut of itself, 
so that the commoners’ cattle can push their 
way in, but not out. The story that the 
Taw Fire Office had a difficulty about its 
licence because it was neither in London nor 
Westminster, but in the Rolls, is, we think, 
a misconception of the reason that prompted 
the company to enlarge its premises into 
Middlesex, so as to bring it within the scope 
of covenants to insure in some Middlesex 
office. The insulting word ‘“‘Sprhurt”’ or 





‘“‘Sphurpt,” used in 1291, which Mr. Loftie 
fails to identify, would seem to be the same 
as the ‘‘Tutprut”’ reputed to have so mad. 
dening an effect on bulls. 








Samuel Sharpe, Eqgyptologist and Translator of 
the Bible. By P. W. Clayden. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tue life of Mr. Sharpe may be soon told, 
He was born in London in 1799, was sent 
to Mr. Cogan’s school at Walthamstow, in 
1807, was taken by his uncles into their 
banking house as clerk in 1814, and admitted 
as partner in 1824. At sixty years of age 
he retired from business, devoted his life to 
different studies, published many volumes, 
and died in his house at Highbury in the 
year 1881 at the ripe age of eighty-two, 
His pursuits ranged over fields quite apart. 
He was an indefatigable student, a practical 
philanthropist, a reformer in politics, and 
Unitarian in religion. 

In the volume before us Mr. Sharpe has 
found an intelligent and sympathizing bio- 
grapher, a relation by marriage, and of the 
same religious faith. The materials at the 
writer’s disposal were neither copious nor of 
much interest to the public; but Mr. Clayden 
has made the most of them, producing a 
volume of sufficient length, in which his 
friend is depicted very favourably. Though 
the writer does not agree with all the views 
which Sharpe held so tenaciously, he seldom 
expresses dissent from them, and does not 
criticize them. We could have wished, in- 
deed, that he had occasionally given his 
opinion about the value of the peculiar 
theories held by his departed relative ; but 
he prefers to be reticent or laudatory. 

The volume contains many details about 
parentage and kindred which might have 
been advantageously omitted. ‘Thus the 
paragraph beginning ‘‘ The closest intimacy 
of the Sharpe family was with Mr. and Mrs. 
Kinder,” pp. 41-43, is an unnecessary and 
uninteresting addition. The whole of the 
seventh chapter, about ‘‘the brothers,” is 
of the same nature. 

The autobiographic notices which Mr. 
Clayden judiciously inserts show the man 
pretty clearly. The following indicate his 
theological views :— 

‘¢ October 20, 1840.—I met the ‘ Theological 
party’ of the Unitarian Ministers, at the house 
of the Rev. Thomas Cromwell. The subject of 
discussion was ‘How far may our Lord have 
been influenced by the mistaken opinions of his 
age.’ All agreed that he was so in the case of 
the demoniacs, some added, in attributing dis- 
ease to sin, and some added, in the belief in 
devil. But these two cases may be rather im 
his phraseology than in his opinions. Some 
added, in the prophecies which he thought 
pointed to himself; but here he is not so bold 
as the writers of the New Testament. I thought, 
in the use of the ceremony of Baptism. It was 
an instructive evening; Dr. Hutton, Mardon, 
Kenrick, and two or three others. 

‘* October 28.—Mr. Madge preached at New- 
ington Green, at the opening of the chapel after 
the repairs. ‘ Unitarianism,’ he remarked, ‘is 
the form of worship which Jesus himself taught 
and practised.’ This the orthodox would almost 
acknowledge, but would say that Trinitarianism 
is taught by the writers of the New Testament; 
which is itself the word of God. We think Jesus 
a higher authority than the writers of the New 
Testament ; they think not. Madge’s sermen 
was first rate. 

“ November 25.—Mr. John Travers called and 
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told me of the Rev. Thomas Wood's resigning 
his pulpit at the Brixton Unitarian Chapel. He 
had preached a sermon against the miracles, 
or at least that they were rather difficulties in 
our way than evidences of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, which rests on the evident truth of its 
precepts. This is what Locke said, that its 
morality makes us believe the miracles, not the 
miracles the morality. On this some of his con- 
gregation said that he was not preaching Chris- 
tianity as they approved, and he resigned. But 
the majority have begged him to withdraw his 
resignation. Our Presbyterian forefathers built 
their meeting houses for the worship of God, 
without a creed; I am sorry to find their Uni- 
tarian descendants departing from that good 
practice. Brixton Chapel is for Unitarianism 
in the sense of Priestley and Belsham ; it is so 
declared in the title deeds. So when the minister 
was called upon to defend himself, he had to do 
so by quoting Priestley, not the New Testa- 
ment.” 

The beneficence of Mr. Sharpe is known 
to many. He did not hoard his money, 
but distributed it freely in such ways as he 
thought useful. His style of living was 
frugal in the extreme, and he indulged in 
no luxuries. Writing only two years before 
his death, he says :— 


“T entered business, the youngest in the 
firm, with a very small capital. I saw at once 
that by the death of partners responsibility 
would always be growing upon me, and that it 
was my duty to live economically and to pre- 
pare for it by laying by money. When sixty 
years old my health failed, and I went out of 
business. Elder relations had left me money, 
and when I withdrew my capital and invested 
it [found myself possessed of a year, with 
the habit of spending one-third of it, or less. 
My children were dropping around me, and I 
did not wish to change my quiet habits. I saw 
the folly and even the wickedness of accumu- 
lating without a rational motive, and I seriously 
turned over in my mind how to spend money 
usefully. Besides ordinary charities, the three 
lines then open to me were, to print and give 
away my books, which were of a class very little 
saleable ; to help University College, which I 
saw was moving the education of the nation ; 
and, thirdly, to help the unpopular cause of 
Unitarianism. I began giving small sums freely 
to Unitarian appeals for help to chapels, mean- 
ing to set an example which I hoped might be 
followed, of giving 10/. or 201. in place of the 
former 5/.; and 1001. or 50. in place of the 
former 20]. This example, I am glad to see, 
has often been followed. My translation of the 
Bible and ‘ History of the Hebrew Nation’ cost 
nearly 200/. a year to give every Dissenting 
student for the ministry whose college would 
accept such gifts. In thus giving away money 
my daughters nobly encouraged me, and were 
quite content with our quiet inexpensive way 
of living.” 





‘There are glimpses of those he met at 
his uncle Rogers’s which the reader will 
appreciate, and sayings of the poet himself 
supplementing those already published. 
The following are a few notes of conversa- 
tions at the Tuesday breakfasts of Rogers:— 


“S$. R. quoted Horne Tooke saying that the 
Reformation had rejected Purgatory and kept 
Hell. Mr. Donaldson praised Miiller’s books 
which he was translating. §. R. praised D’Au- 
bigné’s ‘Reformation’ as a sober, well-written 
book. Donaldson, on the other hand, did not 
like its Genevan religious views, and praised 
Ranke as more impartial.” 

“Mr. Donaldson gave us the new inscription 
Proposed at the dinner-table at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for the snuff-box, as suitable to the 
Place and the purpose, ‘Quicunque vult, the 
trst words of the Athanasian creed. When 





| Rothschild, returning thanks from the hustings 


last autumn, said he was the choice of the 
people, a voice cried out from the back of the 
hall, ‘So was Barabbas.’ ” 

‘Lord Brougham told S. R. that Macaulay 
would fail in narrative (his History is coming 
out at Christmas). Milman thought he might 
easily change his style to that, but would be 
unable to cease to be an advocate—‘ he has taken 
a fee and holds a brief from his convictions.’ ” 


Among the many scholars and divines 
mentioned in the volume is W. J. Fox, whom 
Mr. Clayden describes in well-chosen words: 


‘¢ He wasa forcible and eloquent speaker, with 
an exquisite voice, a perfect delivery, and that 
kindling power which is the true mark of the 
orator and the preacher. His sermons speedily 
attracted a great congregation, which overflowed 
the small building in Parliament Court, and 
rendered needful the erection of a more capacious 
chapel. At South Place the congregation found 
room for expansion, and expanded accordingly. 
Those who listened to Mr. Fox in those best 
days of his ministry, never forgot its elevating 
influence on their thoughts and lives. Those 
who remain still speak with gratitude of the 
stimulus to thought, the inward refreshment, 
the encouragement to every noble deed and 
lofty hope, which his sermons communicated to 
them week by week. When they had once felt 
the charm they could not miss an opportunity 
of yielding to it again. They were drawn to 
the preacher by the irresistible attraction of his 
eloquence and insight. He taught them as one 
that had authority, and not as the commonplace 
expounders of texts. Hespokeas one who could 
communicate to others what he saw, and felt and 
handled of the word of life. Perhaps no greater 
benefit can come to young people of quick intel- 
ligence than to fall under the spell of such a 
preacher. It changes, for them, the whole 
aspect of the world. The influence may pass 
away, but it may also endure, and when it 
endures it produces an elevated tone of thought 
and character which keeps life pure and worthy. 
Mr. Fox’s preaching had such a lasting influence 
on many of the young people who come within 
the scope of this biography. Fifty years after- 
wards some of them still speak of it with 
enthusiasm ; and look back on it as the most 
marked and most valuable religious influence 
which has ever been exerted on their lives.” 


The biographer’s estimate of Mr. Sharpe 
is just and correct on the whole. Of course, 
it inclines to the side of leniency, if not of 
laudation. Those who knew the man and 
his work will generally approve of the way 
in which he is described; but laudation 
might have been confined to the subject of 
the memoir. Most of Mr. Sharpe’s acquaint- 
ances were men of mark, and each of them 
receives a word of praise as they pass in 
review. He himself was an earnest, truth- 
ful, simple-minded inquirer—conscientious, 
honest, sincere, whom to know was to respect 
and admire. His independence was con- 
spicuous. That independence, however, 
was somewhat narrow; and his opinions, 
often crotchety, were held with tenacity. 
He was an ingenious but bold scholar, who 
felt little hesitation in differing from men 
whose views were sounder than his. In 
Egyptian matters he differed considerably 
from Lepsius, Birch, and Goodwin; in 
translating the Greek Testament he adhered 
to Griesbach’s text, neglecting the superior 
ones of Lachmann and Tischendorf ; in the 
Old Testament he rejected the Hebrew 
vowel points, and differed without scruple 
from Gesenius and Fiirst. As a translator 
of the Bible his ignorance of German pre- 


vented careful study of the best commentaries | 





on the two Testaments produced in Germany. 
It is no secret that he undervalued German 
scholarship. His reading was confined to 
a small range. He did not know, or did not 
care to make himself acquainted with, what 
the best scholars had written on the subjects 
on which he undertook to write. For these 
and other reasons his works can scarcely be 
called other than guesses at truth—imper- 
fect guesses, which some one else should 
have corrected. If any one wish to see 
wasted labour and incorrect reasoning, 
he has only to read ‘The Journeys and 
Epistles of the Apostle Paul’; if he desire 
specimens of perverse ingenuity, he may 
glance over pp. 297-299, where ‘‘ the cruel 
lord” in Isaiah xix. 4 is identified with 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and ‘‘the saviour” 
in verse 20 with the Roman ambassador 
Caius Popilius. 

A statement made by the biographer on 
p. 237, to the effect that Mr. Sharpe gladly 
joined in the subscription for the defence of 
the Rev. H. B. Wilson in the prosecution to 
which he was subjected, and that similar 
help was offered to Rowland Williams, is 
contrary to Mr. Goodwin’s words, and 
must, therefore, be incorrect. Mr. Sharpe 
refused to contribute for reasons of his own. 
The causes assigned for his leaving Mr. 
Terson’s chapel at Islington are not all; Mr. 
Sharpe had an objection which the bio- 
grapher omits. 

The volume may serve to stimulate 
some readers to imitate the example of 
one who denied himself for the good 
of others, and pursued knowledge out of 
the pure love of it, for the advancement 
of mankind. It is true that he did not 
labour under the difficulties of poverty 
and the lash of persecution ; but the spec- 
tacle of an upright inquirer such as Samuel 
Sharpe—a man who carried a window in 
his breast—is pleasant and profitable amid 
a world of official consciences. Even 
those who do not set a high value on any of 
his writings will honour the memory of one 
whose love of justice and truth was pre- 
eminent. Had his mind been of wider com- 
pass he would not have been so limited in 
his view of established churches. But he 
lived to see great progress both in the civil 
and theological worlds; and the sight 
gladdened his heart, for he himself had 
contributed to the cause of freedom accord- 
ing to his ability. 








Historical Records of the 93rd Sutherland 


Highlanders. Compiled and edited by 
Roderick Hamilton Burgoyne. (Bentley 
& Son.) 


Tuovan the subject has great interest and 
affords a writer an opportunity of inter- 
weaving with the purely historical portion 
of his text many sensational adventures and 
deeds of heroism, the historical records of 
regiments are as a rule prolix and dry. 
Capt. Burgoyne has managed to avoid 
the common error, and has produced one 
of the best regimental records which we 
have ever read. Good as the book is, 
however, it might have been more anecdotal 
with advantage. 

The 93rd Sutherland Highlanders is not 
one of the oldest British regiments, but 
during its existence of less than a hundred 
years it has won more fame than many corps 
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of far greaterage. Itis, too, the most High- 
land of all Highland regiments. So High- 
land, indeed, was it, that as late as forty 
years ago there was always a squad to whom 
instruction was imparted in Gaelic, and 
during the last twenty years its ranks have 
been crowded with men to whom English 
was a foreign language, of which some of 
them had not the slightest knowledge. 

In March, 1799, Major-General Wemyss of 
Wemyss, nephew of the last Earl of Suther- 
Jand, received a letter of service authorizing 
him to raise a regiment of Highlanders. 
This regiment, at first known as Major- 
General Wemyss’s regiment of infantry, was 
designated the 93rd Foot about eighteen 
months later. The regiment was raised in 
the northern Highlands, chiefly on the 
Sutherland estates, where recruits were ob- 
tained by the latest exercise of feudal power 
on record. 

**A census having been made of the disposable 
population on the extensive ¢ ; 














states of 
Countess of Sutherland, her agents lost no time 


the | 


j;jat a 


in requiring a certain proportion of the able- | 


bodied sons of her numerous tenantry to join 
the ranks of the Sutherland regiment...... Though 
discontent was occasionally manifested by in- 
dividual parents at the arbitrary proceedings to 
which in certain cases it gave rise, yet the young 
men themselves never seemed to question the 
right that was assumed over their military 
services by their chieftain. Hence ina very few 
months the regiment was completed to its estab- 
lishment.” 

It is noteworthy that after being enrolled 
the men were allowed to pursue their 
ordinary avocations till the autumn, when 
an announcement was made in the various 
parish churches that their services were re- 
quired. There was not a single absentee when 
the regiment was embodied at Inverness. 


Not half a dozen Sutherland men are 
now to be found in the regiment; the 
county, thanks to the clearances, could 


not support a single company; and owing 
to the territorial arrangements recently 
introduced, the Sutherland Highlanders no 
longer recruit in Sutherlandshire. After 
the peace of Amiens the disbandment of 
the regiment was commenced ; but hostilities 
recommenced, and the order was counter- 
manded before more than forty men had 
been discharged. In 1805 the regiment 
embarked with Sir David Daird’s expe- 
dition, and in January, 1806, took part in 
the capture of the Dutch colony at the Cape 
of Good Hope. In the actual fighting the 
93rd only had two men killed and five officers 
and fifty-four men wounded, but thirty-five 
men were drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat in the surf when landing. In 1814 the 
Ist Battalion returned from the Cape to 
England. In 1813 a 2nd Battalion had been 
formed, and in April, 1814, proceeded to 
Newfoundland, whence on the 16th of 
September it sailed for New Orleans. In 
the operations before that place, in which 
Sir HK. Pakenham was kiiled, the 93rd 
particularly distinguished itself, especially 
in the unsuccessful assault of the enemy's 
lines. Advancing in close column, it was 


ordered to halt when only from eighty to 
a hundred yards distant from the enemy’s 
parapet, and till directed to retire it remained 
there unflinching, exposed to a continuous 
fire of grape and musketry from almost un- | 
seen opponents, and unable to return a shot | 

: ; | 
with effect. More steady gallantry or more ! 
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lleadership was surely never displayed. 
n 18165 this battalion was disbanded. 
t till 1854 was the regiment again 
active service, 1f we except 
if the Canadian rebellion 
in 1838. At the Alma it took a more 
important part than is generally believed ; 
and the manner in which the 93rd in 
line repulsed the charge of the Russian 
cavalry at Balaklava has been so well 
described by Lieut.-General Ewart and 
Dr. Munro in their respective books that 
e pass over this exploit without notice. 
For the same reason we pass over lightly 
the doings of the regiment in the Indian 
Mutiny campaign. Its hardest fight was 
at Lucknow. In connexion with this event 
we may remark, as an illustration of the 
difficulty of describing the details of an 
action with perfect accuracy, that there were 
three claimants for the honour of having 
been the first to enter the breach—a mere 
hole in the wall admitting only one person 
time. One of the claimants, Lance- 
Corporal Dunlay, was elected by the private 
soldiers of the regiment for the Victoria 
Cross as having been first through, and 
accordingly was duly decorated. Two 
officers, however—Capt.(now Lieut.-General) 
Burroughs and Lieut. (now Lieut.-Col.) 
Cooper—also laid cl 
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claim to the honour of 
having been the first man in, and each had 
his supporters among the officers. A valu- 
able addition to this book is a statement of 
the services of all the officers who have ever 
served in the regiment or been connected 
with it as colonel. The most distinguished 
of these is Lord Clyde. Among those of 
less note may be mentioned Sir Hudson 
Lowe and Sir Duncan Macgregor. The 
latter, who died some four or five years ago, 
was one of the last survivors of Maida. 





Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VILL, preserved in the 
Public Record Office, the British Museum, 
and elsewhere in England. Arranged and 
catalogued by James Gairdner. Vol. VII. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Iv is not easy to keep pace with so diligent 

a labourer as Mr. Gairdner, who prints in 

a year more pages than most men read 

during the same time. How he does it, 

even though he be as ably supported by his 
coadjutors as he must be, is a marvel; for 
his work is not like that of other men, it is 
all research at first hand, and all carried 
out in first-rate style. Yet here is another 
of these mighty volumes, which has ap- 
peared within ten months of the last, and 

which brings us to the end of the year 1534, 

which may well be called the critical year 

in the ecclesiastical revolution of England. 

As Mr. Gairdner says, 

‘*The severance of England from the see of 
Rome was now all but compleie...... Henry, by 
lhiis determination to recognize the Pope hence- 
forth merely as Bishop of Rome, had practically 
declared his resolution no longer to pay any 
deference to Papal authority at all ; and it only 
required that he should impose his own view 
upon his subjects to extinguish the jurisdiction 
of the Holy See in England.” 

‘The papers calendared in this volume show 
us how the thing was managed; they strip 
away all the concealment and mystery that 
have been allowed to obscure our knowledge 





of the course of events, and expose in all 
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their nakedness the secret motives and the 
by-play, the little meannesses, the spite, 
the cowardice and the treachery, and the 
vileness that must needs be called into play 
when what requires to be done is in jts 
nature immoral, and the readiest instry. 
ments for the doing of it must be wicked 
and unscrupulous men. ‘That the breach 
with Rome was inevitable sooner or later 
no student of history can doubt. That the 
occasion of it should have been as shameful 
as it was there are few who do not deplore, 
As long as the world lasts the Ultramontanes 
will always be able to make out a strong 
case for themselves, and by pointing to 
such evidence as is unfortunately only 
too abundant, they will always be able to 
arouse the prejudices and appeal to the con- 
victions of men ecclesiastically minded, to 
whom the end attained will seem to have 
been a calamity, while they will be amply 
justified in regarding the means employed 
with abhorrence. ‘The events of the year 
1534 may be briefly summarized. In 
January a special embassy was sent by the 
king to the German princes to extort from 
them, if possible, some expression of sym- 
pathy with him in his divorce and subse- 
quent marriage. It is noteworthy that one of 
the two who were Henry’s accredited agents 
to these foreign courts was a German, 
as though in such countries as Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Hesse a knowledge of the 
vernacular was required, while the embassy 
to Russia and Poland was left apparently 
to Englishmenonly. Meanwhile the Parlia- 
ment met, and Cromwell, with no mis- 
givings, marked out the work which was 
required of both Houses. Whoever else 
might hesitate, that uncompromising and 
resolute politician never swerved from his 
purpose. He, at any rate, knew his own 
mind. Hitherto the English bishops had 
received, in some form or other, confirmation 
from the Pope before discharging their epis- 
copal functions, and had paid firstfruits to his 
Holiness as a recognition of his supremacy. 
Archbishops had always applied to Rome for 
the pall, and Cranmer himself had received 
from Clement VII. this symbol of the archi- 
episcopal office. All this was to be altered. 
No firstfruits were henceforth to be paid to 
Rome, no bulls from the Pope to be received, 
there was to be no confirmation of bishoprics, 
no more palls. The next step was to deal 
with the difficult problem of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. By the Act of 1533 the de- 
cision of the Archbishop’s Court was declared 
to be final—that is, all appeals to Rome 
were put down; but now an appeal from the 
archbishop was allowed to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and the final decision was to be pro- 
nounced by commissioners appointed under 
the Great Seal. How averse both Houses 
were to these measures, and how it shocked 
the feelings of all classes to break away from 
all union with the Papacy, may be read im 
the mass of papers which Mr. Gairdner has 
so ably epitomized; but the new Cromwellian 
constitution for the Church of England 
become law on the 25th of March, or, ‘at any 
rate, then received the confirmation of the 
House of Lords. Two days before this the 
final sentence, proclaiming the validity of the 
marriage of Queen Katharine and the con- 
sequent nullity of the union with Anne 
Boleyn, was pronounced in the Consistory at 
Rome. 
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While the Parliament was engaged in 
doing the bidding of the imperious minister, 
the king went to Hatfield to see the infant 
Princess Elizabeth, Mary, by a refinement 
of brutal cruelty, being compelled to wait 
upon the babe. But Mary was an accom- 

lished girl of eighteen, and Anne Boleyn 
was afraid of her. Every precaution was 
taken to keep her out of the king’s sight. As 
he was going away Mary mounted to the 
leads upon the roof; the king looked up 
and saw her kneeling with her hands joined. 
Startled for a moment, he bowed to his 
daughter and involuntarily moved his hand 
to his hat. The act was too much for the 
pent-up feelings of the escort; there was a 
momentary outburst of enthusiasm, then it 
died away. The incident seems greatly to 
have exasperated Anne Boleyn, who fretted 
and fumed, sent instructions to one of her 
attendants to box the princess’s ears, wrote 
viciously to the king, and tried to bring 
about the poisoning of Mary and her mother. 

Towards the end of February the persecu- 
tion of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More 
began. Fisher was too ill to come up to 
London; More was at Chelsea in his retire- 
ment. Both were marked men, whose in- 
fluence was dreaded the more because of 
the nobility of their characters and the 
veneration in which they were held. The 
attempt to implicate More in the business 
of the Nun of Kent broke down utterly. 
Fisher could not clear himself so completely 
of indiscretion. But neither was going to 
escape. In April the oath was tendered 
to one and the other, and both were thrown 
into the Tower. For Fisher even such a 
creature as Roland Lee could feel a 
momentary pity. Writing to Cromwell a 
day or two before the oath was tendered, 
he says: ‘Truly the man is nigh gone, 
and cannot continue long unless the king 
and the Council are merciful to him, for the 
body cannot bear the clothes on the back.” 
Yet on the 20th of April the bishop was 
sent to the Tower, and next day an inven- 
tory of all his goods was taken, and the 
effects in the palace of Rochester were 
seized for the use of the king. It is a 
melancholy list, and shows the frugality of 
the old man’s way of living, though it looks 
as if he had made away with his chief valu- 
ables and disposed of his library. The 
book-shelves are set down, but the only 
volumes that were left in the house are 
described as ‘‘certain old books pertaining 
to divers monasteries.”” The robbers must 
have been disappointed ; and when ‘‘in the 
north study” they discovered little save 
some “boxes of marmalade,” these were 
“delivered to his servants.” The next six 
months were occupied in forcing the oath 
upon every man or woman in the country 
whose assent was worth having. Every 
college in the land, every monastery and 
nunnery, every official, lay or clerical, was 
compelled to submit to the new test. All 
did submit to it save only the Carthusian 
monks and the seven houses of Observant 
Friars. How the Charterhouse monks were 
served is only too well known. As to the 
Observants, they were altogether suppressed 
—the pillage of the religious houses began 
with them. The attitude of the fathers at 
Sion, too, was resolutely hostile to the oath ; 
and the letters, hitherto unknown, which 
Mr. Gairdner has abstracted throw a new 





and not unpleasing light upon the conduct 
of these conscientious men. 

But let who would take the oath which 
legalized the king’s marriage and declared 
him to be supreme head of the Church, there 
were two whom no power and no threats 
could persuade toaccept it. Queen Katharine 
and the Princess Mary were immovable. 
Every fresh discovery and every new ex- 
amination of the evidence that comes to 
hand bring out in bolder relief the heroic 
bearing of the Princess Mary during this 
most trying year and the dignity and 
prudence of the queen. At a meeting of 
the Council on the 19th of May, to which 
Chapuys was summoned, Dr. Fox, the 
king’s almoner, declared that the oath 
had been approved universally ‘ by all the 
king’s subjects except two women, to wit, 
Madame Katharine and Madame Mary.” 
Henry, it was rumoured, had sworn he 
would have his daughter’s head, and there 
were those who were doing their utmost 
to drive him to this atrocious act. For 
Queen Katharine he seems never to have 
lost a measure of respect almost amounting 
to awe. Anne Boleyn, in the mean time, 
could work only upon what was fierce and 
passionate in his nature; but already her 
influence had begun to decline. Henry had 
cast his eyes upon a new beauty. Anne 
was stirred to jealousy; quarrels had set in. 
The courtiers watched and waited. In Sep- 
tember, when Anne’s hopes of a second 
child proved delusive, there was a down- 
right squabble. Henry had other views— 
let her hold her peace. 

The later months of the year were chiefly 
concerned with the affairs of Ireland and 
the remarkable episode of Lord Dacre of 
the North. The acquittal of Lord Dacre, 
says Mr. Gairdner, was due to his well- 
known dislike of Anne Boleyn. Chapuys 
gives a glowing account of the universal 
joy that prevailed at the result. The 
acquittal of Dacre, as Mr. Gairdner says, 
‘was a distinct blow to the power and 
credit of Anne Boleyn.” ‘There is little 
new to be said about matters in Ireland at 
this time, and the text of almost every 
paper noticed in this volume has been 
printed elsewhere. ‘The very great con- 
venience, however, of having in _ these 
Calendars what may be called a table of 
contents and an index to all known sources 
of information on this or that period of his- 
tory can hardly be over-estimated. 

What we said last year of Chapuys’s des- 
patches may be repeated with emphasis of 
those in this volume. As a diplomatist his 
ability must have been very great. His 
despatches, even in the form in which they 
appear here, have a vivacity and pictorial 
power which the most skilful novelist 
might envy. His fertility of resource was 
boundless, and he is never so perfectly at 
his ease and so sure of success as when 
there seems no possible escape from a diffi- 
culty. One of the most masterly strokes of 
policy which diplomacy has ever made may, 
with great probability, be attributed to him. 
During this very year 1534, when Henry 
had been stirring heaven and earth to bas- 
tardize his daughter the Princess Mary, 
Admiral Brion was instructed to demand the 
hand of the princess for the Duke of Angou- 
léme, and with it, as a matter of course, the 
recognition of her legitimacy. Nay, as if 





this were not enough, Brion suggested that 
if the hand of Mary was denied, the em- 
peror was willing to offer that of the Infanta 
of Portugal in her place. Here was all 
Europe ignoring the King of England’s 
legislation, treating it as only so much wasto 
paper, and quietly giving to the English 
princess an honourable recognition which 
her own father had done his utmost not 
only to withhold, but to force the rest of the 
world to withdraw from her. 

As for the ‘curiosities of literature” which 
this volume contains, they may be picked 
out at random. ‘Talkers who delight in 
having something out of the common to 
tell would find here almost an embarras de 
richesses. Take, for instance, the violent out- 
rage at Hoddesdon upon three ladies and their 
servants who were on their way to attend 
the funeral of Sir William Fitzwilliam, in 
August, 1534. A ruffian actually struck one 
of the ladies in the face and knocked her 
down, and the rest were beaten to within an 
inch of their lives, the mob being madly 
exasperated with ‘‘ gentlewomen who rode 
in side saddles.” Glimpses like this of the 
angry feelings existing between class and 
class are very valuable; but so area hundred 
other glimpses which we get from this 
motley assemblage of sixteenth century 
gatherings. Such is the story of Alice 
Tankerfelde’s escape from the Tower, which 
was effected almost precisely in the same 
way as Father Gerard’s was managed sixty- 
three years afterwards, though in Gerard’s 
case it could not be said of his cell, as it 
could of the poor woman’s, that ‘‘ the inner 
door was hasped by a bone put through the 
staple, which fell out when she shook the 
door.” The chaotic state of religious 
opinion is well illustrated by such a letter as 
Wolfe Alarde’s to the king, complaining of 
the treatment he had received for railing 
against the keeping of Ash Wednesday ; 
while en revanche we hear of an enormous 
fine being laid upon Bishop Nixe for burn- 
ing John Bilney for heresy. The greed for 
money which possessed all classes is every- 
where noticeable. Thus Richard Masters, 
one of the poor wretches re rps in the 
business of the Nun of Kent, had received a 
pardon and paid for it. He trusted to it 
too much, began to live as heretofore, and 
as soon as he had got his personal property 
together again he was arrested a second 
time and hung, the inventory of his goods 
explaining sufficiently the motive for this 
renewal of the old charge. 

Almost the only relief that we get 
through the whole volume from the pervad- 
ing atmosphere of wickedness, meanness, 
rapacity, vice, and sorrow which makes the 
history of this time so depressing to read, is 
that which is afforded by the indication of 
something like natural affection in Cromwell 
for his son. During a great part of this year 
1534 the lad was in the household of Roland 
Lee, who more than once mentions him to 
his father in a way that shows he knew the 
soft place in his patron’s heart. When Mr. 
Gairdner comes to deal with the Cromwell 
correspondence of the next two years we 
shall hear more of this young Gregory and 
of his doings. 
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Derniéres Années de Madame d’Epinay. Par 
Lucien Perey et Gaston Maugras. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 


Ir was a matter of course that MM. Perey 
and Maugras should complete their inter- 
esting book on Madame d’Epinay’s youth 
by another on her maturer life. 


covering not merely wholly unprinted docu- 
ments, but portions of the ‘Memoirs’ which 
former editors have either carelessly ne- 
glected or cavalierly suppressed. We need 
not repeat the doubt whether this book, in- 
teresting and valuable as it is, supersedes 
the necessity for a complete edition of the 
‘Memoirs’ themselves, nor is there any ne- 
cessity to enter once more into the much dis- 
cussed question of the character of Grimm. 
It is sufficient to say that as MM. Perey and 
Maugras’s former volume did not convert 
us on that point, so neither does this. The 
authors have drawn freely on their own 
‘Correspondence of Galiani,’ on Diderot’s 
letters to Mdlle. Volland, &c., and nothing 
is wanting to compose a satisfactory tableau 
of their heroine’s life at Geneva, at La 
Chevrette, and (when the complete collapse 
of her husband’s fortunes had taken 
place) at La Briche. On the whole, there 
is less new matter here than in the first 
volume, and what there is is somewhat 
less interesting, turning chiefly on the well- 
known Holbachian society, on Voltaire’s 
attempt to corrupt the youth of Geneva 
with theatrical spectacles, on M. d’lpinay’s 
liaisons with Madlles. Verriére (in which 
MM. Perey and Maugras persist in seeing 
something much blacker than Madame 
d@’Epinay’s Jiaison with Grimm), and other 
familiar subjects. The most amusing 
part of the book is, perhaps, the history 
of the sowing of his wild oats by the 
son of this remarkable couple. It is 
recorded at great length, and would have 
delighted Thackeray. Never was there a 
young man who had it in the blood by 
both sides to go more amiably and attrac- 
tively to the dogs than Louis d’Epinay, and 
never did any one fulfil his destiny more 
punctually. When the disasters of the 
family came on, it was Madame d’Lpinay’s 
not wholly unnatural, but, as it turned out, 
anything but fortunate idea to remove her 
son from the example of his father’s loose 
courses and the temptations of a fils de 
Jamille by sending him into business. He 
was placed in the office of M. Bethmann, 
Russian consul at Bordeaux, a Franco- 
German merchant of large fortune and 
old-fashicned habits. This excellent person 
took the greatest pains with the ex-farmer- 
general’s son, and even presented him with 
an old green coat of his own. But the 
youthful Louis had ‘to put the candles in 
the candlesticks and sweep the office,” and 
it is not very wonderful that he did not 
relish this. Perhaps, as he must perfectly 
well have known his mother’s history, the 
excellent moral lessons she addressed to 
him on the beauty of sweeping offices had 
less effect than they might have had; but 
his chief weakness was not insubordina- 
tion nor false pride so much as an incur- 
able terdency to spend money. He went 
to the theatre, to the horror of M. Beth- 
mann; he proposed to spend fifty or sixty 
louis on lace cuffs, to the horror of his 


They have | 
been nearly as fortunate as before in dis- | 


| mother; he flung forty-eight whole livres, 
which his munificent master had given him 
| as a New Year’s present, away on bad books ; 
he sold the celebrated green coat, which, 
| says the good German, ‘‘j’aurais encore porté 
avec plaisir deux hivers.” History blushes 
to say that only did he sell it, but told M. 
Bethmann that he had sent it to the tailors 
to alter. Apparently this last crime filled 
up the measure of his iniquities, and the 
idle apprentice was sent back to Paris. 
Here he began to study law, and we hear 
nothing of him fof three years, after which 
he reappeared. He went to Pau as conseiller, 
but as he was under age he had for a time 
to discharge the humbler duties of avocat. 
His sister was married to a local notability, 
M. de Belsunce. The post of counsellor 
(assistant-judge) was of some value, and 
his parents, half ruined as they were, made 
him an allowance, so M. Louis started fair. 
But if he had got into trouble under dif- 
ficulties at Bordeaux, with the vigilant M. 
Bethmann at his heels, much more did he 
get into trouble at Pau, where he was 
nearly his own master. He gambled, lost, 
and gave bills on his brother-in-law and 
his friends for the amount. The letter in 
which he communicated this little escapade 
to his mother is very nice:— 


‘‘Ma chére maman, — Si je ne _ recevais 
tous les jours de ma vie de nouvelles marques 
de vos bontés: et de votre indulgence, je 
ne vous ferais pas l’aveu que vous allez 
lire. Mais je suis sir qu’en mettant toute 
ma confiance dans une mére aussi tendre que 
respectée et chérie, je n’ai & redouter qu’une 
réprimande, et j’y gagne des avis dont je pro- 
fiterai mieux dorénavant que je n’ai fait jusqu’d 
présent. Je suis honteux de ma faiblesse et de 
voir que toutes mes résolutions s’évanouissent 
du moment que l’on m’engage au contraire. J’ai 
fait une imprudence qui certainement me servira 
de legon pour l’avenir. Voici done ce dont il 
s’agit. La musique m’avait lié & Pau avec le 
chevalier de Blair, neveu de M. l’intendant de 
Strasbourg ; il venait souvent en faire chez moi, 
et j’allais également chez lui pour le méme objet. 
Un matin, passant devant sa porte, je montai 
pour lui souhaiter le bonjour ; un instant aprés 
entra chez lui un gros homme fort bien mis, que 
jappris étre M. de Sinthey, Américain et 
gouverneur de Libourne. Le chevalier tenait 
un jeu de cartes; il nous proposa en riant de 
jouer au pharaon & la mort d’un louis. Je 
gagnai; ils demandérent revanche, je la leur 
donnai. De revanches en revanches, je gagnai 
vingt louis ; cela m’encourager 2 continuer et je 
reperdis tout. Que j’aurais sagement fait d’en 
rester lk et que je me serais épargné de remords 
et de chagrins! mais je ne réfiéchis pas assez 
pour cela dans ce moment. La perte de mes 
vingt louis me piqua; je voulus jouer encore et 
je perdis encore. Puis-je le dire sans honte 
et sans me regarder avec horreur! Je perdis 
quatre-vingt-dix louis! L’Américain les gagna 
et dix en sus au chevalier. Rentré chez moi, 
je m’abimai dans les plus sinistres et les plus 
noires réflexions. L’Américain quittait Pau 
presque immédiatement et voulait étre payé de 
suite. Je commengai par lui donner les 800 
francs destinés & ma réception ; puis, poussé par 
la nécessité, je tirai deux lettres de change, l'une 
sur mon beau-frére, l’autre sur M. d’Arippe, et 
je trouvai facilement & les négocier.” 

The good-natured brother-in-law paid and 
Madame d’Epinay pardoned, with the natural 
result that soon after the young gentleman 
had been appointed full counsellor he owed 
7,000 livres and was in the hands of a class 
of Basque Jews apparently possessing great 
| abilities in the profession. The letter, too 











long to quote, in which he tells how one of 
these persons made him sign bills to a large 
amount, gave him the value not in money, 
but in merchandise, and then disposed of 
the merchandise for him for twenty-five 
louis and some notes of hand of his own, ig 
a delightful history. This sort of thing 
was too much for his mother, and a lettre 
de cachet sent M. Louis to reflect in the 
Chateau Trompette at Bordeaux. Here he 
was naturally able to do but little mischief, 
though he unsuccessfully tried to make a 
disadvantageous marriage, and it was some 
two years before he was allowed, havin 

sold his counsellorship and paid his debts, 
to come to Paris. Commerce and the law 
having been able to make nothing of him, 
the army was tried. He became a mousque- 
taire, and had to exchange before very long, 
being head over ears indebt. At Strasbourg 
he began again, varying his exploits bya 
duel. Finally he took refuge. in Switzer- 
land, where at Berne he found an early and 
austere kind of club :— 

‘¢ A trois heures aprés midi, il m’a mené dans 
une coterie d’hommes dont il est, et ov il m’a 
fait recevoir sur-le-champ. Cette institution 
rappelle tout & fait les moeurs et la simplicité 
de l’ancienne Rome, et méme de certains 
Genevois que nous avons connus. Cette société 
est composée aujourd’hui de cent soixante et 
dix-sept membres, sans que le nombre en soit 
limité. On s’assemble & trois heures (ceux qui 
veulent, s’entend, car il n’y a jamais gutre 
chaque jour plus de quinze 4 vingt personnes); 
on cause auprés d’un grand feu avec cette liberté 
qui est si précieuse et sirare. Le premier jour de 
mon introduction j’y ai été autant & mon aise 
qu’aujourd’hui. Tout jeu en est banni, ainsi que 
tout jurement, &c. On ylitgratistousles journaux, 
gazettes, &c. Il y a une grande bibliothtque 
acquise et entretenue aux frais des membres 
de la société. Les étrangers sont exempts de 
cette contribution, mais ils n’en ont pas moins 
Ja jouissance des livres qu’on lit dans la salle 
seulement, sans pouvoir en emporter. Quand 
quelqu’un entre ou sort, on ne se léve jamais. 
cee J’y vais tous les jours et je suis assez 
heureux pour y avoir bien pris. On me le 
témoigne souvent, et je crois connaitre assez les 
Bernois pour étre persuadé que, s’ils pensaient 
différemment, ils ne feindraient pas avec moi, 
car la qualité d’étranger n’a jamais imposé moins 
qu’ici.” 

He then married, established himself at 
Freiburg, and shortly afterwards arrived at 
the total of 80,000 livres of debt, which it 
seems he always jotted down at intervals 
methodically. In 1800 he had got on to 
150,000, but he seems to have been quite 
happy, and died at Freiburg in 1813 very 
contentedly. 

The history of this prodigal is perhaps 
the oddest thing in the book, but there are 
numerous good things in it, among which 
may be noted the correspondence of & 
delightful country priest in Burgundy, whose 
soul is divided between the duties of his 
divine office and the selection of good wine 
for his friends. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEE. 


Dame Durden. By Rita. 3 vols. 
Brothers.) 

Red Riding Hood. By Fanny E. M. Notley. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Farmer John. By George Holmes. 
(Same publishers.) 

Tue author of ‘Dame Durden’ has a good 

deal to say about the writing of novels, of 
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which she ought to know something, and | of commonplace life with a vein of petty | which is manifestly incorrect, for it is impossible 


also about reviewing, of which, probably, 
her experience is only like that of Polonius 
“at supper.”’ She is even kind enough to 
submit a number of specimens of criticism 
and to speak of the “cynical Atheneum.” 
It is a favourite trick of the moment for the 
novelists to attack their reviewers. Writers 
are certainly mistaken who suppose that 
their critics ‘‘superciliously dismiss” their 
work ‘with a scratch or two of their pen 
after a cursory glance at its contents.” No 
man not a reviewer is likely to get through 
‘Dame Durden.’ Any one who does read 
it all will find it to be a typical novel of the 
inferior, but not the poorest, sort. The 
author is an imitator of Miss Broughton, 
to whom it must be a mixed pleasure to 
recognize that she is the one living novelist 
who has founded a school. The story 
begins with an impossibly harsh father and 
a large family of boys and girls who get 
into various scrapes, in which even the 
eldest boy, aged fourteen, is involved. At 
that age he falls in love with a little girl 
of ten or twelve, of whom he says that ‘she 
is a poem herself.” After a number of 
marriages and deaths ‘‘King Baby” arrives 
in book vii. chapter ii. Fire, drowning, and 
paralysis supply the machinery for bringing 
the story toan end. The second volume is, 
as usual, the hardest to get through. To 
anybody who intends to read the book it 
may be pointed out that the chapters 
occupied by the conversation ‘‘ of the Bohe- 
mians of literature’? may be omitted. The 
speakers have no more to do with the story 
than have their opinions. The title of the 
book is taken from a snatch of a nursery 
thyme, and supplies the element of silliness 
which is so essential for the popularity of 
the average novel. 


Mrs. Notley’s is so much a story of in- 
cident that it would be unfair to give more 
than the slightest hint of her plot. A young 
man who eventually succeeds to a peerage 
has been attracted to Nihilism in his youth. 
Shocked at its practical incidents, he leaves 
the brotherhood, under an unjust suspicion 
of having betrayed some of its members to 
the police. The real traitor or traitress is 
suffered by him to escape the fatal conse- 
quences which thenceforth threaten his own 
every movement in life. He loses his first 
wife by the misdirected shot of an assassin ; 
his child is kidnapped, and dies of the effects 
of its imprisonment; finally, he unwittingly 
falls in love with the heroine, herself a 
daughter of one of the chief leaders and 
martyrs of the society. Grace Lanyon, or 
Grazia di Valdivia, as she is really en- 
titled to be called, has not the warped 
sympathies and narrow egotism of which 
such shortsighted enthusiasts as her father 
are made up. Interesting as is the figure 
of the gentle felon who has suffered 
so much in Siberia and elsewhere, his 
daughter is a grander, more tolerant, and 
more heroic figure. Her death, which is 
the result of her fidelity both to father and 
lover, when allegiance is necessarily divided, 
is really a tragic conception. Red Riding 
Hood, as she is tenderly named in the play- 
fulness of courtship, rises to the true heroic 
standard in the hour of her death. The 
story is well written as well as conceived 
with something more than the ordinary 
success; it is not an ingenious photograph 





intrigue as its motive, but a romance which 
may be palatable to a romantic reader here 
and there. Of the minor characters, Lord 
Soulis sufficiently indicates that the author 
is observant of actual life, and can draw 
a complete outline of a commonplace but 
kindly man. 

The best part of ‘Farmer John’ is, un- 
fortunately, just that which will deter readers 
—the part written in some west-country 
dialect. The author not only knows the 
country people well, but he writes their 
dialect with a care and a uniformity which, 
to one who takes the trouble to study it 
at all closely, are really admirable. The 
book is not altogether successful. The chief 
figure is exaggerated and impossible to 
realize. Though strength of character in 
some points is compatible with weakness in 
others, the strong and weak are not con- 
sistently mixed in Farmer John. It may 
be true to nature that such a person—a 
man of strong individuality, who holds him- 
self aloof from the small society of his 
neighbourhood, and is altogether self-suffi- 
cient, a man who would read a volume of 
essays on psychology ‘‘many times through” 
—should be won over by a single fervid 
meeting of a ranting mission, but the author 
does not succeed in making the event look 
probable. The vicar of the parish is a 
well-drawn figure, so far as his portrait is 
sketched, but it is scarcely carried far 
enough. The reader is teased and kept in 
the dark with regard to his history. The 
gossip of the village is, however, very well 
done. Perhaps it is never so good again as 
in the second chapter, where the women 
discuss over their tea the petty village de- 
tails and the tempers of their husbands and 
brothers. ‘‘They be quare vo’k,” says one 
lady, ‘‘they men-vo’k, more fidgety-like nor 
the wummin. ’Tis their eatin’ so much, J 
zay, Annie; that’s where ’tis.” 








SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


A Primer of English Parsing and Analysis. 
By ©. L. C. Locke, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. 
Locke is perfectly right in insisting on the im- 
portance of some training in English grammar 
as a preparation for Latin and Greek. His work 
is intended for the lower forms of classical 
schools, its special object being to afford such an 
insight into the structure of English sentences 
as will facilitate the study and composition of 
sentences in the classical languages. It sets forth 
the main elements of the subject in systematic 
order with distinctness and precision. The 
exercises, which have the recommendation of 
being for the most part extracted from standard 
writers as well as carefully selected for the 
purpose of illustration, occupy more than half 
the volume, and may be said to constitute 
its chief value. Mr. Locke’s mode of teaching 
analysis is deficient in simplicity and complete- 
ness. Schemes or forms for the analysis of 
separate portions of a sentence.are given as 
models, but none for that of an entire complex 
or compound sentence, nor is the distinction 
between these two kinds of sentences pointed 
out. The forms givenare strange and awkward, 
and must be found inconvenient for practical 
use, as they necessitate a good deal of repetition 
and are not easily applicable to sentences at all 
long or complicated. It is an unusual and un- 
desirable straining of language to speak, as Mr. 
Locke does, of the verb as qualified by its subject 
and object. In the sentence ‘‘ We think him 
mad,” he makes him to be the object of think, 





to think any one. Verbs of thinking and saying 
must have a proposition for their object. In 
this case the object is ‘‘him (to be) mad,” or 
‘that he is mad.” It is satisfactory to observe 
that Mr. Locke avoids the common error of 
calling a transitive verb, apart from its object, 
the predicate, instead of making the predicate 
consist of both the verb and its object. 


English History Reading Books, Adapted to 
the Requirements of the New Code. Part V. for 
Standard VI. By Charlotte Yonge. (National 
Society’s Depository.)—In this work Miss Yonge 
supplies various details which could not be 
conveniently included in preceding volumes, 
with a view to throw light on the condition 
of the people at various periods. The origin 
and eeth of our nation and its institu- 
tions are described in a manner well suited to 
the capacities of the young. Incidentally the 
derivation and meaning of names and other 
words are also explained, correctly for the most 
part. Exception might, however, be taken 
to the derivation of borough ‘‘from the old 
English burh, a pledge, because the burgesses 
were pledged to one another.” The description of 
Aristotle’s ‘Ethics’ as “the thoughtsabout Being” 
isan unfortunate slip. It is perhaps unavoidable 
that the work should be rather sketchy and 
scrappy, a great variety of topics being lightly 
touched and loosely put together. Still it is a 
readable and instructive compilation of the con- 
stitutional and social history of our country, 
printed in distinct type, with illustrations re- 
presenting old buildings, modes of dress, and 
implements of war. 

Geography Reading Books. Adapted to the 
Requirements of the New Code. Part IV. for 
Standard IV. (National Society’s Depository.) 
—The present reading baok comprises an intro- 
ductory section on English railways, followed by 
sketches of the geography of Scotland, Ireland, 
Australasia, and British North America, in the 
form of fictitious narrative plentifully inter- 
spersed with dialogue. Whether this is the 
best form for conveying such instruction is 
questionable. Certainly the quantity of solid 
information is small in comparison with the bulk 
of the whole work. Nor does there appear suf- 
ficient interest in the narrative or dialogue to 
compensate for the loss of space. 

Ir is not easy to see what useful function is 
served by such a book as Signor Venosta’s Com- 
panion to the Grammars (Williams & Norgate). 
It contains a number of words in common use, 
with their French, German, and Italian equi- 
valents; but as they are not arranged in any 
particular order, it would seem that a dictionary 
would be of more service. For instance, you 
are seized with a sudden desire to know howa 
foreigner would express ‘‘the rotation of crops”: 
you must first divine that it will be found under 
the head ‘The Country”; you must then look 
this out in a (not alphabetical) table of con- 
tents extending over nine pages, and then hunt 
through the five pages devoted to this head until 
you find it, by which time you will probably be 
inclined to express yourself petulantly about the 
rotation of crops. A very industrious person 
might, perhaps, learn the whole book by heart ; 
but the public at large will probably prefer even 
the “‘imaginary conversations, which the best 
memory could not retain” (as the preface says), 
but the perusal of which often affords some 
harmless amusement. 


Spenser for Home and School. Arranged by 
Lucy Harrison. (Bentley & Son.)—This is a 
nice little volume of selections from Spenser, 
which should form a delightful present to a boy 
fond of poetry. The notes are too short, how- 
ever, and it may be doubted if the editor has 
done wisely in retaining the old orthography in 
a work of so elementary a character. 

Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Von Schiller. 
Edited by J. Gostwick. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Mr. Gostwick has prefixed a good historical 
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introduction to his edition of Schiller’s tragedy. 
The notes are full and: contain a good deal of 
information. 

Epochs of Modern History.—The French Revo- 
lution, 1789-1795. By B. M. Gardiner. (Long- 
mans & Co.)—Mrs. Gardiner has compiled a 
very careful and impartial account of the main 
events of the Revolution. Her narrative is 
clear, if rather dry, and the book is provided 
with useful maps and a good index. It may be 
doubted whether Mrs. Gardiner is quite correct 
in her picture of the increasing misery of the 
French ).:..:.ntry up to the outbreak of the 
Revolution. The best authorities are inclined 
to think that, wretched as was the condition of 
the people in 1789, there had, from the time 
of the peace of Utrecht, been a slow and yet 
tolerably steady improvement. It is usually 
when the pressure upon it is to some extent 
relaxed that an oppressed people begins to 
realize the hardships of its lot. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


UNDER the title of The Cream of Leicester- 
shire Capt. Pennell-Elmhirst has reprinted a 
number of sketches of hunting contributed by 
him to the Field during the last eleven years. 
Appearing separately in the journal these papers 
had more chance of interesting than when col- 
lected together. One run is tolerably like 
another run, and it would task a greater master 
of style than Capt. Pennell-Elmhirst to avoid 
monotony in a book of over four hundred pages 
devoted to repeated descriptions of similar 
scenes ; still the author has produced a volume 
which will be highly popular with the class of 
readers for whom it is intended. He writes in 
a rollicking, good-tempered sort of way that they 
will appreciate. A deserved tribute is paid in 
one paper to the memory of the late Major 
Whyte-Melville. The ‘‘get-up” of the volume 
is creditable to the publishers, Messrs. Rout- 
ledge. 

Ir was a good idea of Prof. H. Morley’s to 
publish together in his ‘‘ Universal Library” 
(Routledge & Co.) Marlowe’s Faustus and the 
first part of Goethe’s Faust. The latter is given 
in Anster’s translation. 

Mr. F. D. Paterave’s useful book, The Chair- 
man’s Handbook (Sampson Low & Co.), has 
deservedly reached a fifth edition. Chapters on 
the duties of chairmen of board and share- 
holders’ meetings and on the practice of com- 
mittees have been added. 

Tue British Fisheries Directory, sent to us by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., is one of the many 
publications called forth by the success of the 
South Kensington show. It promises to be a 
handy work of reference.—Zhe Dramatic and 
Musical Directory is another new venture which 
will most likely prove useful if it meets with 
support. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winpus have become the 
ublishers of Mr. Walford’s neat little hand- 
ooks, The Shilling Peerage, The Shilling 

Baronetage, The Shilling Knightage, and The 
Shilling House of Commons, which have now 
been issued for nearly thirty years, 


We have on our table Rambla-Spain, by the 
Author of ‘ Other Countries’ (Low),—Germany, 
by S. Baring-Gould (Low),—The Works of 
Orestes A. Brownson, Vol. II., by H. F. Brown- 
son (Detroit, U.S., Nourse),—Glossary of Terms 
and Phrases, edited by the Rev. H. P. Smith 
(Kegan Paul), —Moffatt’s History Readers, Book I. 
(Moffatt & Paige),— Selections from Pope, edited 
by F. Arnold (Longmans),— Anecdota Oxoniensia, 
Classical Series, Vol. I., Parts III. and IV.: 
Bentley’s Plautine Emendations, by E. A. Son- 
nenschein; The Sultair Na Iann, edited by 
W. Stokes, LL.D. (Frowde),—History of Burma, 
by Lieut.-General Sir Arthur P. Phayre (Triib- 
ner),— Heroes of Science: Chemists, by M. M. P. 
Muir (S.P.C.K.),— The Telegraphic Journal 
and Electrical Review, Vol. XII., 1883 (Alabaster), 





—Copyrights and Patents for Inventions, 2 vols., 
by R. A. Macfie (Edinburgh, Clark),—Tricycles 
and Bicycles of the Year 1883, by H. H. Griffin 
(Gill),—Flags, National and Mercantile, com- 
piled by J. Griffin (Portsmouth, Griffin),— 
Handbook to Arcachon, by the Rev. 8. Rad- 
cliff (Laurie),—Studies in Anthropology, by the 
Rey. J. Woolcock (Partridge), — Brain-Rest, 
by Dr. J. L. Corning (Putnam), — Kallos, 
by a Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons (Simpkin),—Fvench Forest Ordinance of 
1669, compiled by J. C. Brown (Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd), — Bee- Keeping, by A. Rus- 
bridge (E. W. Allen),—Sketching from Nature, 
by T. J. Ellis (Macmillan),—Authors and Pub- 
lishers (Putnam), — The Aisthetic and Modern 
Aistheticism, by J. Wooder (Simpkin),— Socialism 
and Communism in their Practical Application, 
by the Rev. M. Kaufmann (S.P.C.K.),—The 
Creed of a Modern Agnostic, by R. Bithell (Rout- 
ledge),—A Diary of Royal Movements in the 
Life and Reign of H.M. Queen Victoria, Vol. I. 
(Stock),—Kelvington, by ‘‘ Whitebait” (Wyman 
& Sons),—Colonel Wedderburn’s Wooing, by O. T. 
Drake (Wyman & Sons),—Marion, by A. R. Rose 
(C.L.P.C.),—Siz by Four, by Neutral-Tint (Tins- 
ley),—Hal the Barge Boy, by F. M. Wilbraham 
(S.P.C.K.), — Douglas Deane (S.P.C.K.), — 
Hearts are Trumps, by W. Russell (Maxwell),— 
Paulopostprandials(Cambridge, Jones & Piggott), 
—Seraps from a Pedlar’s Wallet, by A. Cargill 
(Edinburgh, Oliphant & Co.),—Songs of a Semite, 
by E. Lazarus (New York, Office of the ‘ Ameri- 
can Hebrew ’),—Journey to Parnassus, composed 
by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, translated 
into English by J. Y. Gibson (Kegan Paul),— 
Edgar, or the New Pygmalion, and the Judgment 
of Tithonus (Madras, Higginbotham & Co.),— 
A Poem of Life, by E. M. Caillard (London 
Literary Society, Strand),—Destiny, and other 
Poems, by M. J. Serrano (Putnam),—The Pulpit 
Commentary, edited by the Rev. Canon Spence 
and Rev. J. S. Exell: Vol. I. Jeremiah, by 
Rey. T. K. Cheyne (Kegan Paul),—Good Samari- 
tans, by W. H. D. Adams (Sonnenschein),—The 
Two Gospels, by W. T. Lee (C.L.P.C.),—Chris- 
tian Ideals and Hopes, by the Rev. R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt (S.P.C.K.),—History of the Episcopal 
Church in Orkney, 1688-1882, by the Rev. 
J. B. Craven (Kirkwall, Peace & Son), —The 
Possibility of Not Dying, by H. C. Kirk (Putnam), 
—Devotions for Holy Communion, with a Pre- 
face by the Rev. G. E. Jelf (Smith), — Studien 
und Vorschliige auf dem Gebiete des Lebens- 
versicherungs - Geschiiftes, by J. Jéndés (Berlin, 
Puttkammer),—and La Royauté et le Droit 
Royal Francs, by P. E. Fahlbeck (Lund, Gleerup). 
Among New Editions we have Dictionnaire Tech- 
nologique dans les Langues Frangaise, Anglaise, 
et Allemande, avec Grand Supplément, by M. A. 
Tolhausen and M. L. Tolhausen (Leipzig, Tauch- 
nitz),—Treatise on Natural Philosophy, 2 vols., 
by Sir W. Thomson, LL.D., and P. G. Tait 
(Cambridge Warehouse),—Talks about Plants, 
by Mrs. Lankester (Griffith & Farran),— Hand- 
book of House Property, by E. L. Tarbuck (Lock- 
wood),—Life and Work among the Navvies, by 
D. W. Barrett (S.P.C.K.),—Daily Services for 
Christian Households, by the Rev. H. Stobart 
(S.P.C.K.),—The Reporter's Assistant, by J. 
Pitman (Pitman),—and Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, by R. M. Millington (Relfe Brothers). 
Also the following Pamphlets: The Education 
of our Industrial Classes, an Address delivered 
at Coventry, by J. N. Lockyer (Macmillan),— 
Primers for the People, No. I., edited by E. L. 
Didier (Baltimore, U.S., The People’s Publish- 
ing Company),—Pitman’s Shorthand Library: 
Pickwick Papers, Part I. (Pitman),—Domestic 
Poisons, by W. Thomson (Heywood),— Rabbits 
as a Food Supply, by Major G. F. Morant 
(Ridgway),—Darwinism and the Evolution of Man, 
by H. C. March (Heywood),—The Phreno- 
logical Record, by A. L. Vago (The Author),— 
Instructions in the Art of Modelling in Clay, by 
A. L. Vago (Simpkin),—One Teacher: One Law, 
by John Le Gay Brereton (Melbourne, Robert- 





son),—and The Great Anti-Crinoline League, by 
V. Lescribleur (Wyman & Sons). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Bush’s (Rev. R. W.) Popular Introduction to the Pentateuch, 
er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Ceremonial Guide to Low Mas;, adapted to the Use of 
Church of England by Two Clergymen, 12mo, 4/6 ¢1, 
Pope’s (W. B.) Higher Catechism of Theology, 8vo. 8/é ¢}, 
Westcott’s (B. F.) Epistles of 8t. John, the Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays, 8vo. 12/6 cl. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
King’s (Rev. J.) Cleopatra's Needle, a History of the London 
Obelisk, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
London Town, designed and illustrated by T. Crane ang 
E. Houghton, sm. 4to. 5/ bds, 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, illustrated with Etchings, 
Vols. 5 and 6, 8vo. 12/6 each. 
Wordsworth (Selections from), edited with an Introductory 
Memoir by J. 8. Fletcher, 12mo., 6/ parchment, 
History. 
Pictorial Records of Remarkable Events in the History of 
the World, roy. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Bronkhurst’s (Rev. H. V. P.) Colony of British Guyana, 10/6 
Gibbs’s (A. R.) British Honduras, an Account of the Colony 
from 1670, cr. 8vo, 7/6 cl. 
Science. 
Munro’s (J.) Electricity and its Uses, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Studies in Microscopical Science, ed. by A. C. Cole, Vol. 1, 
8vo. 25/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Birley’s (C.) Undine, a Romance of Modern Days, and 
other Stories, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Brooke’s (L.) Three Fair Daughters, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Caddy’s (Mrs.) Adrian Bright, 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 31/6 cl. 
Cleland’s (R.) Inchbracken, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Collins’s (M.) From Midnight to Midnight, 12mo. 2/ bds, 
Courtenay’s (A E.) Tina and Beth, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Hawthorne’s (N.) Complete Works, with Notes by G. P, 
Lathrop, Vols. 9 and 10, cr. 8vo. 7/6 each. 
Kingston's (W. H. G.) Paddy Finn, or Adventures of a Mid- 
shipman Afloat and Ashore, roy. 16mo. 6/ cl. 
Max Victor’s School-Days, by Author of ‘My Schoolfellow 
Val Bonser,’ roy. 16mo. 3/6 cl. 
Millington’s (Rev. F. 8.) Straight to the Mark, roy. 16mo. 5/ 
Munger’s (T. 1.) Freedom of Faith, er. 8vo. 3/6 c). 
Oliphant’s (L.) Altiora Peto, 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Paul Howard's Campaign, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Politics and Life in Mars, a Story ot a Neighbouring Planet, 
12mo., 2/6 cl. 
Thomas’s (A.) The Modern Housewife, or How we Live Now, 
cr, 8vo, 2/6 cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Oswald (J. H.): Angelologie, 3m. 
Piinjer (G. C. B.): Die Christliche Religionsphilosophie 
seit der Reformation, Vol. 2, 10m. 
Law, 
Wiichter (O.) : Das Wechselrecht d. Deutschen Reichs, 8m. 
Fine Art, 
Archives du Musée des Monuments Frangiis, Part 1, 9fr. 
Demmin (A.): Keramik-Studien, Parts 5 and 6, 6m. 5). 
Thumann (P.): Amor u, Psyche, 9 Bilder zu der Dichtg. v. 
R. Hamerling, 10m. 
Music and the Drama, 
Klette (J.): W. Wycherley’s Leben u. Werke, 1m. 
Wagner-Lexicon, Hauptbegriffe R. Wagner’s, zusammenge- 
stellt v. C. F. Glasenapp u. H. v. Stein, 15m. 
Philosophy. 
Fischer (K.): Kritik der Kantischen Philosophie, 2m. 
Perriollat (C.): Essai de Philosophie Scientitique, 5fr. 
History and Biography. 
Bismarck nach dem Kriege, 5m. 
Cardonne (C. de): L’Empereur Alexandre II., 20fr. 
Chronik (Anonyme Arabische), Bd, 11, hrsg. v. W. Ablwardt, 


1ém. 
Matzat (H.): Rémische Chronologie, Vol. 1, 8m. 
Travel, 
O’Rell (M.): John Bull et son Ile, 3fr. 50, 
Philology. 
Kraffert (H.): Beitriige zur Kritik Lateinischer Autoren, 
3m, 60. 
Naguiewski (D.): De Juvenalis Vita, 2m. 50. 
Plauti (T. M.), rec. J. L. Ussing, Vol. 4, Part 2,10m. — 
Wlislocki (H. v.): Die Sprache der Transsilvanischer 
Zigeuner, 3m. 
General Literature. 
Bentzon (T.): Téte Folle, 3fr. 50, 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Casset. & Co.’s list of new and forth- 
coming books includes several works of interest. 
Chief among them is ‘India: the Land and the 
People,’ by Sir James Caird, F.R.S. They also 
promise ‘The Book of Health,’ a systematic 
treatise upon the science and the preservation 
of health, edited by Mr. Malcolm Morris. In 
this volume Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D., F.B.S., 
discourses on food and its use in health ; Dr. T. 
Lauder Brunton, F.R.S., on the influence of 
stimulants and narcotics on health; Dr. J. 
Crichton Browne on education and the nervous 
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system } Mr. F. Treves, F.R.C.S., on the in- 
fiuence of dress on health ; Dr. J. E. Pollock 
on the influence of our surroundings on health ; 
Dr. J. Russell Reynolds, F.R.S., on the influence 
of travelling on health; Dr. W. B. Cheadle on 
health in infancy and childhood ; Mr. Henry 
Power, F.R.C.S., on the eye and sight; Dr. J. S. 
Bristowe, F.R.S., on the throat and voice; Mr. 
Charles S. Tomes, F.R.S., on the teeth; Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, F.R.S., and Dr. J. Ewart on 
health in India ; and Dr. Hermann Weber on 
climate and health resorts. A similar volume on 
‘Our Homes, and how to make them Healthy,’ 
with numerous practical illustrations, is edited 
by Mr. S. F. Murphy, Medical Officer of Health 
to the parish of St. Pancras. In it there 
are articles on Health in the Home, by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, F.R.S. ; Internal Decoration, 
by Mr. R. W. Edis, F.S.A., and Mr. Malcolm 
Morris, F.R.C.S.; Lighting, by Mr. R. Brudenell 
Carter, F.R.C.S.; Warming and Ventilation, by 
Mr. Douglas Galton, F.R.S.; House-Drainage, 
by Mr. William Eassie, C.E., F.L.S.; Defective 
Sanitary Appliances and Arrangements, by Prof. 
W. H. Corfield; The Nursery, by Dr. Wm. 
Squire ; and Water, by Prof. F. 8. B. Frangois 
de Chaumont, F.R.S., Mr. R. Field, M.I.C.E., 
and Mr. J. W. Peggs, C.E. ‘The Old Testa- 
ment Commentary for English Readers,’ edited 
by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, will be 
completed in January by the publication of the 
fifth volume, which will contain Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, by Dean Plumptre; Ezekiel, by 
the Rev. J. Gardiner; Daniel, by the Rev. 
Henry Deane ; Hosea, by the Rev. H. R. Rey- 
nolds; Joel, by the Rev. 8. L. Warren ; Amos, 
by the Rev. H. R. Reynolds; Obadiah and 
Jonah, by the Rev. A. S. Aglen; Micah, by 
the Rev. 8. L. Warren; Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, and Haggai, by the Rev. A. C. 
Jennings ; and Zechariah and Malachi, by the 
Rev. W. H. Lowe. The illustrated edition of 
Canon Farrar’s ‘Life and Work of St. Paul,’ and 
a“bijou edition ” of his ‘ Life of Christ,’ are pro- 
mised. There will be two frontispieces in the 
latter by Mr. Holman Hunt. 

This firm further promise ‘The Forging of the 
Anchor,’ a poem by Sir Samuel Ferguson, LL.D., 
with twenty illustrations executed for the 
work by Messrs. H. G. Glindoni, Seymour Lucas, 
W. L. Wyllie, and otherartists,—‘ Choice Poems,’ 
by H. W. Longfellow, illustrated from paintings 
by his son, Mr. E. W. Longfellow,—‘ Some 
Modern Artists,’ an account of the life and the 
works of representative artists of the day, with 
engravings of their most popular works, and 
portraits of the artists from recent photographs 
or well-known paintings,—‘ China Painting,’ by 
Miss Florence Lewis, of the Lambeth School 
of Art.—‘ Tree Painting in Water Colours,’ by 
Mr. W.H. J. Boot,‘ The Life and Times of John 
Bright,’ by Mr. W. Robertson, a greatly enlarged 
edition of a former work by the author,—‘ Eng- 
lish Poetesses,’ by Mr. Eric S. Robertson, M.A., 
—‘Treasure Island,’ by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
4 story of pirates and the Spanish Main,— 
‘The Discourses of Capt. John Smith,’ edited 
by Mr. John Ashton, with facsimiles of the 
original illustrations,—‘ Energy in Nature,’ by 
Mr. Wm. Lant Carpenter, B.Sc., Lecturer for 
the Gilchrist Educational Trust,—‘ Vignettes 
from Invisible Life,’ by Mr. J. Badcock,—‘ His- 
tory of the Year’ (the edition for 1883),—the fifth 
ivisional volume of the ‘Encyclopredic Dic- 
tionary,’—a supplementary volume of the ‘Dic- 
tionary of Mechanics,’—‘ Cassell’s Concise Cyclo- 
pedia,’ a compact volume, containing biographical, 
ustorical, geographical, and scientific informa- 
4on,—the completion of ‘Our Own Country,’ 
in illustrated geographical and historical de- 
“eription of the chief places of interest in Great 

mitain and Ireland,—and the completion of a 
lew edition of Cassell’s ‘Popular Educator.’ The 
“owing volumes of the series styled ‘‘ Manuals 
for Students of Medicine ”—‘ Surgical Patho- 
logy,’ by Mr. A. J. Pepper, F.R.C.S.; ‘Surgical 
Applied Anatomy,’ by Mr. F. Treves, F.R.C.S.; 





‘Clinical Chemistry,’ by Dr. C. H. Ralfe ; 
and ‘Human Physiology,’ by Mr. Henry 
Power, F.R.C.S.— are nearly* ready. Of 
‘Manuals of Technology” the following will 
appear shortly: ‘Steel and Iron,’ by Mr. 
W. Greenwood, F.C.S.; and ‘ Worsted 


and Woollen Industries,’ by Mr. W. S. 
Bright McLaren. Treatises on ‘Chemistry,’ 
by Dr. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S.; ‘ Electric 


Lighting and Transmission of Power,’ by Prof. 
W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S.; ‘ Fluid Motors,’ by Prof. 
Perry, M.E.; ‘Flax Spinning,’ by Mr. D. S. 
Thomson ; ‘ Watch and Clock Making,’ by Mr. 
D. Glasgow ; and ‘The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics,’ 
by Prof. J. J. Hummel, are in preparation. 








THE SIGHTS OF CHICAGO. 


WI11 you permit me, as a citizen of Chicago, 
an allusion to an article in your issue of August 
4th, reviewing Mr. Phil Robinson’s recent book 
on the United States? I will not quarrel with 
the writer’s assertion that ‘‘ the city [Chicago] 
is hideous,” for that is a matter of opinion, and 
he is, perhaps, as much entitled to his opinion 
as I to my different one. He makes, however, 
one statement as a matter of fact which may 
well be called in question. He says, “ The 
Chicago people think the sight of killing pigs 
one of the finest in the world, and the visitor is 
taken to see it as the greatest of treats.” It is 
singular to me that my own experience should 
be exactly the reverse of this, and should lead 
me to think that the English visitor was usually 
the tempter rather than the tempted. Many a 
Chicago man has taken his first, and his last, 
sight of killing pigs under the prompting of 
some genial Englishman who had had his ima- 
gination fired by the descriptions of English 
writers. I have myself had the good fortune 
to have many letters of introduction handed me 
by English visitors, and rarely one which was 
not followed quickly by the question, ‘‘ How 
can I get out to the stock-yards?” accompanied 
by an anxious solicitude as to whether the 
packers (many of whom are Englishmen) were 
then ‘‘ killing.” 

My experience had run so uniformly in this 
way that until I read your reviewer's paragraph 
I was in danger of concluding that the whole- 
sale killing of pigs was a sight which peculiarly 
attracted the eye and the imagination of an 
Englishman. I had thought, too, that nowhere 
else could be found recorded so minute parti- 
culars of all the details of the process as in the 
numerous books of English travellers, and even 
that many people who have long lived in Chicago 
owe to these descriptions, casually encountered, 
their only knowledge of the matter, their own 
tastes, or their weaker stomachs, never having 
inclined them to a personal inspection. 

A. C. McCrvre. 

*,* Mr. Sala, in his ‘America Revisited,’ 
records that he went to see the Union Stock- 
yards of Chicago “at the pressing invitation of 
some friends, one of whom was an extensive 
‘operator’ in pork, and another an equally 
extensive curer of hams.” It is natural, indeed, 
that English visitors to Chicago should think it 
a duty to see the Union Stock-yards when they 
read in Appleton’s ‘Handbook to the United 
States’ that ‘‘no visitor to Chicago should fail 
to inspect the Union Stock-yards,” that ‘‘ pork 
packing isa highly interesting process,” and that 
‘* the largest packing houses are in the vicinity 
of the stock-yards, and are usually open to the 
inspection of visitors.” As Appleton’s ‘ Hand- 
book’ is an American work compiled for the 
use and information of Englishmen, it is no 
wonder if the latter should follow its advice. 
Mr. McClurg would do a service if he could 
persuade the publishers of the ‘ Handbook’ to 
omit the description of pork packing at Chicago 
as well as the recommendation to see it. 











JANE CLERMONT AND TH2 SHELLEYS. 
On reading Mr. Froude’s artide touching my 
‘Real Lord Byron’ in the Augt+ number of 
the Nineteenth Century, I lost no tine in asking, 
Mr. Knowles for space in which to «xpose and 
correct the writer’s singular misconceptons and 
numerous inaccuracies. With his usual courtesy 
Mr. Knowles consented to my request, md in 
a few days he was in possession of my reply, of 
which he wrote to me, on August 11th, 18% = 
‘Tam sending on your MS. to Spottiswoodex 
to be put in type, and when I get it in proof 
will write to you finally about its insertion in 
the Nineteenth Century, where in some form or 
other I think it has a claim to be.” After this 
expression of editorial judgment I was surprised 
to receive from Mr. Knowles a note, dated 
August 23rd, 1883, in which he expressed his 
regret that the length of my article (running, 
be it observed, to no more than eleven pages of 
the magazine) prevented him from seeing his. 
way to publish it in its present form. As the 
questions raised by my Nineteenth Century re- 
viewer are questions that should not be regarded 
from only one side, I place in your hands the 
reply which, whilst admitting its claim to appear, 
Mr. Knowles declines to publish in the Nine- 
teenth Century. JoHuN Corpy JEAFFRESON. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF MR. FROUDE’S ‘LEAF FROM THE 
REAL LIFE OF BYRON,’ 


I. 

I nave too high a respect for Mr. Froude’s 
character and literary achievements not to be 
troubled at finding myself an object of his dis- 
approbation. My consolations under so consider- 
able an annoyance are a consciousness of deserv- 
ing his good opinion, and a confidence that I 
shall have it as soon as he sees he has done me 
injustice. It is needless to say that when Mr. 
Froude is wanting in fairness to any one his. 
failing is referable to misinformation and mis- 
conception. It would ill become me to prefer or 
hint a charge of intentional injustice against a. 
censor whose serious indictment of my biography 
of Byron is weakened in some of its principal 
counts by his obvious desire to avoid an over- 
statement of his case against me. In the same 
sentence in which he charges me with an ignoble 
motive, he admits that I had also a creditable 
object in calling attention to Byron’s belief that 
Jane Clermont had given birth to a second chilé 
and committed it to a foundling hospital. 
Speaking of these imputations against the poor 
woman, whose fame had suffered alike from the 
neglect and the notice of biographers — the 
imputations which he is moved by antipathy to 
Byron rather than by concern for her to stig- 
matizeas ‘‘calumnies bred of spite and malignity’” 
—Mr. Froude says, ‘‘ Forgotten they would have 
been, and need never have been revived out of 
oblivion, had not Mr. Jeaffreson desired to orna- 
ment his pages with sensational scandal, and to 
find a reason for the omission of Jane Clermont’s 
name in Byron’s will.” It will not take many 
words to show Mr. Froude that ‘he is abso- 
lutely wrong,” if I may repeat against him 
his words against me, in thinking that the pain- 
ful story remained in oblivion till the publi- 
cation of my book, and that it would have been 
forgotten had I not found it to my interest to. 
revive the buried calumnies. My book appeared 
at the opening of last May. In the review of 
‘Shelley and Mary’ (the privately circulated 
‘Shelley Letters and Documents’) that ap- 
peared in the last October Edinburgh Review 
appears this piece of writing :— 

“ But in these conversations an unpleasant circum- 
stance transpired. It is referred to in Mrs. Shelley's 
extracts from the same letter, and it was made the 
basis of calumnies against Shelley in the Literary 
Gazette. Mr. Buxton Forman also noticesit. It is, 
therefore, desirable that the facts should be stated. 
Lord Byron told Shelley that Elise, the Swiss nurse, 
who was sent to Venice by Mrs, Shelley in charge of 
Allegra, had persuaded the Hoppners of the truth of 
a most monstrous and incredible story, that Jane 
Clairmont was Shelley’s mistress; that she had given 
birth to a child, whom Shelley had torn from her 
and sent to the Foundling Hospital; and that in 
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consequence of this enomhity the Hoppners had 
declined all furtheycommunication with the Shelleys, 
and advised Lor@ Pyron tu do the same.” 


The Edinlargh article which contained this 
passage an¢@ much more about the business was 
produced the United States, without a word 
of refereice to its source, in the series of articles 
entitled ‘‘ New Facts about Shelley,” that enter- 
tained the readers of the New York Home 
Jovrnal in the December of last year. Hence 
it appears that the story which Mr. Froude 
accuses me of picking out of the grave—the 
story which, according to Mr. Froude, would 
have remained in oblivion had it not been for 
my reprehensible action—has for a series of 
years been a familiar matter to Shelleyan 
specialists, and was the whole world’s familiar 
table-talk seven months before my book saw 
the light. The matter was noticed by so 
exemplary a Shelleyan as Mr. Buxton Forman. 
And yet no one would have heard of the 
matter had I not desired to give a piquant 
seasoning of sensational scandal to pages that 
saw the light for the first time so lately as the 
fifth month of the present year. Mr. Froude, 
who speaks so strenuously of my absolute wrong- 
mess, must admit himself ‘‘ absolutely wrong ” 
in a principal feature of his article. Not that I 
would shift any responsibility from my own to 
another’s shoulders, or that the writer of the 
Edinburgh article is accountable in any degree 
for aught that appears in my book. Claire’s 
letter (Egerton MS. 23382, fol. 5), printed by 
Mr. Froude in the last number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, together with Byron’s note upon 
it, came for the first time under my notice in 
the summer of last year. Soon after I had 
copied the letter and the comment in the British 
Museum, I wrote to Shelley’s best biographer, 
Mr. William Rossetti, telling him of the fact 
that had come to my knowledge through Byron’s 
note on the angry epistle of his discarded mis- 
tress. In the following December, when I 
had written the portions of my book to which 
Mr. Froude calls particular attention, I saw in 
a number of the New York Home Journal the 
passage which I have just transcribed from the 
Edinburgh Review ; but as the Home Journal 
made no reference to the source of the ‘‘ New 
Facts about Shelley,” I mistook the appropriated 
matter for an original article by an American 
journalist. Months were still to pass before 
LT heard that the Edinburgh of the last October 
had contained an article on Shelley. Indeed, it 
was near the end of April, 1883, when my book 
was printed to the last line, that I heard of the 
essay in the Edinburgh. It was a relief to me 
to discover that the article, adding nothing 
whatever to my knowledge of Claire and Byron, 
contained at least one serious error that would 
not have disfigured the article had the writer 
seen the note from Byron to Hoppner. These 
data show that I was not assisted in any degree, 
directly or indirectly, by the article which gave 
the world the monstrous story six months be- 
fore it was again offered to readers in my pages. 
Enough of Mr. Froude’s curious misconception 
that in respect to this matter I dragged from 
oblivion a story that, but for me, would have 
remained there. It is strange he should have 
been so quick to hurl at me the reproach so 
many critics of his treatment of the Carlyles and 
their manuscripts have lately thrown athim. It 
is strange he should have hurled it at a man of 
letters who has acted with a small minority in 
commending the editor of those MSS. for his 
courage and honesty. 

On other matters Mr. Froude may be some- 
thing less inaccurate, but is scarcely less mistaken. 
He maintains I am absolutely wrong in thinking 
the Shelleys went in 1816 to Geneva for the pur- 
pose of meeting Byron there. If I am wrong in this 
matter it remains for Mr. Froude to prove it. It 
also still remains for him to disprove my asser- 
tion that Claire and Mary were living in mutual 
confidence and affection when they journeyed 
from London to the Sécheron hotel. 





This | 


assertion is part of my statement of the circum- 
stances which disposed me to think that the 
meeting of the two sets of tourists could not 
have been the mere accident which successive 
biographers have declared it. Whilst speaking 
of the force of these circumstances, I was care- 
ful to remark that I was without positive testi- 
mony of the conclusion to which they pointed. 
My words are :— 

“Though he has sought it with some pains, the 
writer of these pages has sought in vain for positive 
testimony that both parties started from England 
with the purpose of uniting in Switzerland. The 
circumstantial evidence, however, is overwhelming 
that the meeting was no mere accident. Still, the 
evidence is only circumstantial ; and some uncer- 
tainty attends all conclusions from the inferential 
testimony of circumstances.” 

It is admitted by my censor that instead of 
being ‘‘ absolutely wrong” I am absolutely right 
as tothe point for which I was arguing; but 
the admission is made in a curious manner, so 
as to suggest that the main purpose and conclu- 
sion of my reasoning are nothing more than an 
incidental and subordinate feature of some piece 
of description. ‘‘ There is,” says Mr. Froude, 

* but one thing accurately stated in all that he says 
upon the subject that the meeting of the Shelleys 
with Byron at Geneva was not accidental.” 

“ But one thing”! Why, this one thing is the only 
thing for which I was for the moment arguing, 
—it is the conclusion to which I hoped to carry 
my readers by the testimony of circumstances. 
Never was the concession of the main matter in 
dispute made so ungraciously. It is a satisfac- 
tion, however, to have brought about a state of 
things in which a Shelleyan apologist is con- 
strained to admit that, instead of being the mere 
accident which successive historians have stub- 
bornly declared it, the meeting resulted from 
prearrangement in England between Byron and 
Claire. 

But though this much has at length been 
conceded to the testimony of circumstances 
and common sense, Mr. Froude is certain that 
neither Shelley nor Mary was in Claire’s con- 
fidence so far as to be aware of the arrangement 
she had made with Byron. Certain that 1 am 
mistaken in regarding Claire and Mary as fast 
friends in the spring and summer of 1816, certain 
that the two girls must have been at feud when 
Byron withdrew from England, because there 
had been tiffs and bickerings between them in 
the previous year, Mr. Froude is also assured 
that Shelley distrusted and disliked the girl who 
in the first month of the next year became 
Allegra’s mother. Speaking of Byron’s passage 
from England to Switzerland in 1816, Mr. 
Froude says :— 

* Jane Clermont knew where he was going, though 
the Shelleys did not; and Shelley having nothing 
at that time to keep him in England, and much to 
make him wish to leave it, Jane Clermont (I have 
it under her own hand, though I may not quote her 
words) persuaded Shelley to go again to Geneva with 
Mary, and to take her with them.” 

According to Mr. Froude, Shelley and Mary 
Godwin suffered so much from Claire’s temper 
during their first Swiss trip and residence that 
they determined henceforth to have as little as 
possible to do with her. On their return to 
England Claire caused them much distress by 
refusing to leave them when they wanted to be 
quit of her. Claire had shocked them by her 
sentiments on ‘‘community of women,” and 
irritated them sorely in various ways. Mary 
distrusted and disliked her. Shelley distrusted 
and disliked her. Both he and Mary had found 
her an intolerable companion, and were in a 
state of active antagonism to her. Yet Claire 
persuaded Shelley to take her again to Switzer- 
land, and persuaded Mary to take her for another 
continental journey. How did she thus per- 
suade Shelley and Mary to do the very thing 
which of all things was most distasteful to them, 
and was certain to be fruitful of annoyance to 
them? By‘ what arguments did she triumph 
over their repugnance to her in this remarkable 
manner? Mr, Froude has no answer for this 





—- 
question, but is certain Claire did not carry her 
point by taking the poet into her confidence 
respecting her intercourse with Byron. Mp 
Froude is confident on this point because ; 
“it happens that a letter of Jane Cler 

vives in which she says that Mary Godwin ii 
the faintest suspicion of her intimacy with Byron 
and — she had the utmost dread of her discover. 
ing it. 

After saying, 

“Jane Clermont (I have it under her own hand 
though I must not quote her words) persuaded 
Shelley to go again to Geneva with Mary, and to take 
her with them,” 

Mr. Froude in his next sentence says :— 

“It is perfectly certain, therefore, that the Shelleys 
had no expectation of mecting Byron on this oeca- 
sion. 
It is not obvious why the Shelleys can have had 
no expectation of meeting Byron in Switzerland 
because they had no thought of going thither til] 
Claire persuaded them to do so. The more 
reasonable inference from that much of the 
epistle’sevidenceand Claire’s admitted knowledge 
of Byron’s destination would be that she sue. 
ceeded in persuading the Shelleys to take her to 
Geneva by telling them her reasons for wishing 
to journey thither. It is true the reader of Mr, 
Froude’s article has already been assured, on the 
authority of the letter, that Mary Godwin “ had 
not the faintest suspicion of Claire’s inti 
with Byron” during her journey to Geneva, 
But Mr. Froude does not tell the world that the 
epistle declares Shelley to have been in the same 
ignorance. Why, then, does Mr. Froude speak 
of both Shelleys being alike unaware of Claire's 
reasons for wishing to go to Geneva? If M 
was in the dark it does not follow that Shelley 
was also without light. Husbands often have 
secrets from their wives, and Shelley was quite 
capable of having a secret from the lady who 
became his second wife. If the epistle proves 
that Mary Godwin “had not the faintest sus- 
picion of Claire’s intimacy with Byron” till the 
sojourn on the marge of Lake Leman was near 
its last day, there is nothing in what Mr. Froude 
tells us of the letter to preclude the opinion that 
Shelley knew all about the matter when he 
started from England for Switzerland under 
cover of a falsehood. 

But is the letter, of which Mr. Froude says 
so much and so little, satisfactory evidence that 
Mary.was ignorant of Claire’s familiarity with 
Byron? There are letters worthy of being rated 
as pieces of conclusive testimony, and there are 
letters that discredit their own statements, and 
even disprove the very allegations they were 
written to support. If the letter which my 
critic names without quoting its words was written 
by Claire during her stay at Geneva, and was, 
moreover, written under circumstances and in 
a style that would discountenance the sugges- 
tion that it was written with generous dis- 
honesty, to relieve the writer’s sister by affinity 
of the discredit coming to her from the incidents 
of the Genevese episode, I should be disposed 
to accept it at Mr. Froude’s valuation. Butif 
it was written some time after those incidents 
had passed into scandalous history, and contains 
internal evidence that it was composed as a 
screen to Mrs. Shelley’s reputation, instead of 
regarding it as testimony to her alleged ignor- 
ance of the affair, I should be rather disp 
to regard it as evidence of her knowledge of and 
connivance at the liaison. If the letter 8 4 
genuine and convincing epistle, how is it 
Mr. Froude, holding Sir Percy Shelley's brief, 
has not been authorized to quote its words? 
it would endure scrutiny, why is it withheld! 
Why are we merely told the substance of certail 
passages of the letter, without being allowed 
to see the form of those passages? Why has 


Mr. Froude forborne to give the date or the 
approximate date of the epistle? I havea right 
to ask these questions respecting the documett 
which Mr. Froude has been instructed to us 
in this cautious and significantly uncommult 
cative manner to my discredit. 


That Claire 
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with all her failings, was precisely the girl in 
her girlhood, precisely the woman in her later 
time, to write an untruthful letter for the 
advantage of her sister by affinity is not all 
that can be alleged to countenance a suspicion 
that the letter was written with a delusive 
urpose ; that it is not one of those convincing 
jetters which are effective as pieces of testimony 
because they cannot be suspected of having 
been written in order that they should be used 
as pieces of evidence. Though Mr. Froude 
forbears to quote the letter, I can adorn this 
article with five words of it—five words that 
would at least have figured appropriately in 
an epistle ‘ written to order ” some time after 
the matters to which it referred. ‘‘ But already,” 
says the Edinburgh reviewer, “‘on May 6th, 1816, 
Jane Clairmont was at Paris on her way to join 
Lord Byron, and on May 13th she arrived at 
Geneva. ‘ Yielding,’ as she says, ‘ to her press- 
ing solicitations,’ Shelley and Mary accompanied 
her.” ‘‘ Yielding to my pressing solicitations,” 
&e. Writing to a friend from Geneva, in 1816, 
a mere letter of gossip, Claire would scarcely 
have used such words. In an epistle composed 
under pressure, for evidential ends, she could 
scarcely have failed to use them. It may also 
be presumed that Mr. Froude is indebted to the 
same letter for the particulars which he puts 
together in the following words :— 

“During the four months which they [7. e. Claire 
and the Shelleys] and Byron spent at Chamouniz 
[sic] she does not seem to have given them the 
slightest hint of the position in which she stood. 
Byron resided at a villa near the lake, the Shelleys 
at a cottage ten minutes’ walk from it. They met 
constantly, read together, went on the water together. 
English tourists may have made impertinent remarks, 
for it was known that the Shelleys were not married, 
and Byron was a world’s wonder for imagined 
wickedness. But Shelley’s diary remains to show 
how innocently they were occupied. Their studies 
were Curtius and Pliny, Tacitus and Plutarch, If 
Claire ever visited Byron's house it was in Shelley's 


company. Byron paid her no attentions which 
could attract suspicion ; he was probably tired of 
her. Nor could she easily have been alone with him, 


even for the shortest interval.” 


This although Mr. Froude prints the Eger- 
ton MSS. letter, with its reference to what 
passed between Byron and Claire as to what 
should be done with the child! Does Mr. 
Froude think Shelley was present when Byron 
and Claire came to an understanding on this 
subject? Ifso, he thinks less highly than I do 
of Shelley’s delicacy. If he does not think so, 
what becomes of his assertion that Claire could 
not have been alone with Byron, ‘‘ even for the 
shortest interval”? I presume “ interval” is a 
misprint for ‘‘ interview.” 

It is not easy to imagine anything beyond 
the credulity of those who can believe that the 
Shelleys were in antipathy to Claire when she 
prevailed upon them to accompany her to 
Geneva, and that she made them go with her 
to the very hotel where Byron had promised to 
meet her without making them the sharers of 
her secret. Like other Shellyan apologists, Mr. 
Froude magnifies the tiffs and bickerings that 
disturbed Claire’s intercourse with the Shelleys 
in the interval between the end of the first and 
the beginning of the second Swiss trip—tiffs and 
bickerings of which I knew all that Mr. Froude 
says, and much more, probably, than he can tell 
me, when I gave my account of the mutual con- 
fidence and sympathy of the two girls. Like 
Younger children, maidens in their teens make 
up their quarrels, and, kissing one another, 
return to the love that preceded their transient 

sensions. There is nothing in the notes to 
Yhich Mr. Froude calls attention to sustain an 
pinion that the quarrels of these two girls 

ered from the passing quarrels of other girls. 
ere had been friction between them during 
the first trip, which even Mr. Froude submits 
to have begun when they loved one another.’ 
ete is no evidence that the Shelleys were 


Shelley, as such talk would nowadays be sure 
to offend a young man of his sensibility and 
refinement, he would not so readily have con- 
sented to have taken her for another run to 
Switzerland with her sister by affinity. Had the 
wild talk offended Mary as much as Mr. Froude 
would have us imagine, she would have broken 
with the talker for ever. That Mary’s passing 
distaste for Jane was due to jealousy in respect 
to Shelley, and that Shelley’s uneasiness with 
Claire was due to the fervour of her regard for 
him, no one can question who has considered 
the published evidences of their action towards 
one another. Putting an end at the same moment 
to Mary’s jealousy on the one hand and Shelley’s 
apprehension of embarrassment on the other, 
Byron’s passion was just the incident to restore 
the girls to the old mutual cordiality, and to 
make the trio the same happy lot of young 
people they were in the summer of 1814. In 
saying that I insult Shelley by suggesting that 
hetooksympathetic cognizance of Byron’s passion 


Froude sets the evidence of facts at defiance. 
If Claire’s position in respect to Byron differed 
from Mary’s position in respect to’Shelley, the 
difference resulted wholly from the moral diver- 
sity of the two men—a fact to which due pro- 
minence was given in my pages; and this differ- 
ence would have been quite as great had each 
of the girls been her poet’s wedded wife. Will 
Shelley’s apologists persist for ever in handling 
his story as though, apart from his genius and 
mental eccentricities, he resembled closely the 
young Englishmen of the present time, who, 
moving in the ways of the gentle life, are chiefly 
remarkable for simplicity, unselfishness, and 
moral orderliness? Just as Byron’s immorality 
must be regarded with reference to the pre- 
vailing profligacy of his period, the same general 
dissoluteness must be borne in mind when an 
estimate is made of Shelley’s moral condition. 
He tolerated things that in these days would 
revolt him and stir him to disgust. Several 
of the admitted and indisputable facts of his life 
show that my view of his attitude towards Byron 
and Claire at Geneva does him no wrong in 
respect to his moral sensibility and delicacy. I 
know no more than the rest of the world re- 
specting the circumstances that determined him 
to leave his wife and go to the woman who was 
not his wife. But I am disposed to think the 
considerations which decided his course in this 
matter are fairly indicated by his words to a 
friend who had his confidence :— 

“ Every one who knows me must know that the 
partner of my life should be one who can feel poetry 
and understand philosophy; JZarriett is a noble 
animal, but she can do oe A 

Anyhow, it is certain that he left this ‘‘ noble 
animal” without having had any overpoweringly 
bitter quarrel with her, and went to Switzerland 
in the summer of 1814 with the woman whom 
he loved till his death. It is also certain that 
on his way to Switzerland he wrote in terms of 
cordial affection to the wife from whom he had 
fled, urging her to come to him in Switzerland and 
be happy in the society of himself and his mistress. 

What would be thought nowadays of the man 
who, living with a ringless bride, should make 

such a proposal to the woman on whose hand 
he had put the bridalring? Surely Mr. Froude 

has not right on his side when he insists 

that the man who could do this thing could not, 

by reason of his delicacy and purity, have en- 

dured the thought of seeing his own mistress’s 

sister by affinity become Byron’s mistress. To 

show how he accepted so readily and hopefully 

this prospect for Claire’s happiness, I call atten- 

tion to his ignorance of Byron’s besetting infir- 

mities. “If so,” Mr. Froude exclaims, disdain- 

fully, “‘ he was the only person in England that 

was ignorant.” Is it not, however, a fact that 

after living for years in intimacy with Byron 

Shelley failed to realize the incurable nature of 

his friend’s libertinism? Is it not a fact that, 


for Claire after Claire had yielded to it, Mr. ° 





aspects of this libertinnm, he was never pro- 
foundly shocked by it? yron’s treatment of 
Claire made no difference in Shelley's liking for 
him and admiration of him. Shelley knew Byron 
during his Venetian excesses withoyt ceasing 
to honour and even to worship him. When he 
had for some two years been living with ynother 
man’s wife, Byron was commended for his xteady 
growth in virtue by the poet, who wrote to Tohn 
Gisborne, in January, 1822: ‘‘ What think you 
of Lord Byron now? Space wondered less at. 
the swift and fair creations of God, when he 
grew weary of vacancy, than I at this spirit of 
an angel in the mortal paradise of a decaying 
body. So I think, let the world envy while it. 
admires, as it may.” As he could write in this 
strain of the poet who wrecked his constitution 
with the Venetian debaucheries, it is not sur- 
prising that Shelley had no disposition to pity 
Claire for being the chosen companion of so 
angelic a being in the days of his finer beauty 
and unimpaired graces. J. C. JEAFFRESON. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue Shapira fragments of Deuteronomy 
have been clearly proved by Dr. Ginsburg 
to be forgeries, but it will be some time 
before his fuller report, which will appear 
in the Atheneum, isready. It will be a much 
more elaborate document than the popular 
report which was published in the daily 
papers, and will deal critically with the lin- 
guistic problem presented by this ingenious 
forgery. Dr. Ginsburg thinks an exhaustive 
investigation of the forgery of importance, 
as it may serve to prevent further attempts 
at imposture. Certainly one of the writers 
engaged in the fraud is an artist in his way, 
and counterfeits the Moabitic characters ad- 
mirably. Such aman is, not likely to leave 
his dangerous talents unemployed unless he 
be actually discovered or scholars be so 
thoroughly put on their guard that any 
future forgeries of his may be at onge de- 
tected. In the popular report Dr. Ginsburg 
could only give one case of mistaken trans- 
position; we here append the complete list 
of the mistakes, which some of our readers 
have, no doubt, remarked. They are 


FIND) instead of = NY), Ath. p. 206, col. 1. 


595 ‘“ 537, 5, p-242,col. 1. 
wnroy5 ” Wod25, ” ” col. 2. 
nmand ” mp0, ” » col. 3, 


Dr. Ginsburg has had a tracing made of the 
MS. of the Decalogue, and we hope to give 
a facsimile of it next week. 


Tue telegram addressed to the Times from 
Berlin will be read with considerable scepti- 
cism. It is very curious that, if the learned 
professors of Berlin detected the forgery in 
an hour and a half, they should have offered 
to buy the fragments; and that when they 
saw, for several weeks together, in the 
German papers as well as the English, 
accounts of the sensation excited by the 
manuscripts, they did not send a word of 
warning to the authorities of the British 
Museum. It is not to be supposed that 
because Berlin was taken in by the Moabite 
pottery, Dr. Lepsius would wish Bloomsbury 
to be deceived into buying a forged Deutero- 
nomy. That Dr. Lepsius viewed the frag- 
ments with much suspicion we can well 
suppose, but that, with the limited oppor- 
tunities he had of examining them, he came 
to a decided opinion about them we are not 
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inclined to believe. 
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Mr. Srarma still eings to the belief that 
his fragments are genuine, and he declares 
that if they are spurious he has been the 


victim of a<rick played upon him by his old | 


enemy M Clermont Ganneau ! 

Mr. D. Mackenzie Wattace has very 
nearly completed his volume on Egypt anid 
the Egyptian Question, of which we have 
already made menticn, and it will be pub- 
lished about the middle of October. 

Messrs. Macmitzan will also publish 
Prof. Seeley’s new book, ‘The Expansion of 
England’ (vide the Atheneum of February 
10th), next month. The titles of the chapters 
will give some idea of its contents :—His- 
tory and Politics ; The Indian Empire ; How 
we Conquered India; 


India; Phases in the Conquest of India; 
Internal and External Dangers ; 
lation. 

‘Tue Humour anp Patnos or CHARLES 
Dickens,’ selected by Mr. Charles Kent, is 
now passing through the press for publication 
in October by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Tue first part of Mr. W. de Gray Birch’s 


day (September Ist}, comprises texts of 
thirty-nine documents, ranging from St. 
Patrick’s Charter, A.p. 430, to Fritheuuald’s 
grant to Chertsey in A.D. 675. 

PROMINENT among the questions to be 
discussed at the approaching Liverpool 
meeting of the Library Association will be 
the subject of classification and that of the 
training of library assistants. The last 
named assumes increased importance with 
the steady, if slow, addition to the number 
of free public libraries that is taking place 
throughout the kingdom. ‘here will be an 
exhibition of objects and appliances needed 
for the practical working of a library, 
Specimens of bookbinding will form a part 
of this display, and loans of suitable objects 
are earnestly solicited. The attendance of 
a large number of librarians is anticipated. 

Mr. Cust’s sketch of the modern lan- 
guages of Africa, which is accompanied by 
a language map drawn by Mr. Ravenstein, 
will be published on the 1st of October. It 
has occupied the author tive years, and the 
information is drawn from original sources. 
The languages and dialects scheduled amount 
to 591. Many hundreds of names have been 
rejected, there being no vocabulary to prove 
that the languages exist. 

Tue Trustees of the Gilchrist Scholarship 
Fund have decided to admit candidates from 
Ceylon equally with those from India to 
compete for the yearly scholarship of 150/. 
to be held at the University of London. 
This step has been taken owing to the very 
small competition among natives of India 
for these scholarships during recent years. 

Messrs. Casseth & Co. are about to 
undertake the task of providing a popular 
penny weekly magazine, under the title of 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Tue Royal Virgilian Academy of Science 
and Art of Mantua has published a Virgil 
album, commemorative of the nineteenth 
centenary of the poet’s birth. This album 
contains, among other writings, a discourse 
by Tullo Massarani; a letter from Terenzio 
Mamiani; verses by Giacomo Zanella in 
honour of Virgil; and Mr. Tennyson’s ode, 


How we Govern | 
India; Mutual Influence of England and | 


tecapitu- | 


| Chios. 
‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ to be issued to- | 








translated by Massarani. ‘The volume con- 


interesting historical 


tains besides some 
monuments. 

Mr. A. TH. Mitian writes to us, with re- 
ference to our notice of his ‘ History of Rob 
Roy’ in the Atheneum of August 11th, that 
the absence of reference to authorities in his 
book was owing to its having originally 
appeared in serial form in a Scottish journal, 
from which it was reproduced without 
alteration. He intends to give such mar- 
ginal references in a second edition. Rob 
Roy’s testament-dative will be referred to 
particularly in the author’s forthcoming 
volume, entitled ‘The Career and Fate of 
Rob Roy’s Sons.’ 

A Leitschrift fir Keilschriftforschung und 
Verwandte Gebiete is to be started at Leipzig. 
It will be edited by Dr. C. Bezold and Dr. 
F. Hommel, of the University of Munich. 


Mr. Samtoraxt died at Smyrna last month. 


| He was born at Chios in 1818, but after the 


massacre of the Turks by the Greeks he was 


| removed to the isle of Tenos, and so escaped 


the retaliatory massacre by the Turks in 
An orphan in Tenos, he had the 
good fortune to attract the attention of the 
French Captain (afterwards Admiral) de 
Rigny, who took him on board the frigate, 
where he gave the boy his first schooling. 
The lad showed such quickness that De 
Rigny had him sent to Basle. Thence he 
proceeded to Germany to study Greek. 
Returning with the reputation of an accom- 
plished scholar, he settled at Smyrna, where 
he founded the Amaltheia newspaper, which 
he conducted to his death. He also took 
an active part in the advancement of 
the Evangelical School which was estab- 
lished by the Greeks under English protec- 
tion. 

Tue Government of India have recently 
issued a further resolution as to the re- 
organization of the clerical branches of the 
Civil Service and their recruitment by means 
of open competition. The resolution follows 
the lines of the system adopted in England, 
and divides the clerical staff of the different 
offices into two classes, according to the 
character of the work to be assigned to 
each. A competitive examination will be 
held yearly for vacant clerkships, and will 
be open to all candidates who have passed a 
preliminary test examination in elementary 
subjects. 

Tue managers of the higher grade schools 
in Chicago have adopted a suggestion re- 
cently made to them by Mr. Poole, whereby 
the public library in that town subserves 
in an entirely novel fashion the cause of 
national education. At stated times the 
pupils are conducted over the library, and 
a lecture is delivered to them on the right 
use of books of reference for purposes of 
research. A subject is chosen, the autho- 
rities are consulted, and the students are 
supposed thenceforth to have, at any rate, 
a better appreciation of the value of a 
library, and to be better prepared for 
making use of it. 

Mr. I’. R. Beecueno writes from Norwich: 

**The Abraham Lincolne buried in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Norwich, is certainly not the 
grandfather of the late President Lincoln. I 
presume such a statement is owing to a mis- 
conception of what I meant by the use of the 
word ancestor in a paper read by me before the 


Mr. Solomon Lincoln, of Hingham, U.S, 





members of the British Archzeolovical Associa. 
tion in that church in August, 1879, and Which 
was afterwards published in their Journal, I 
simply used the word in a general sense to imply 
a family connexion between them. The state. 
ment I made was at the request of Canon Cope- 
man, the incumbent, and his opinion was founded 
upon a pamphlet in his possession written bya 
would appear, indeed, that the family of waa 
the late President was a member is probably 
of Norwich origin, or at least from its immediate 
neighbourhood, and the coincidence of the names 
thus becomes so remarkable as to warrant the 
belief of the existence of a family connexigy 
between the late President and the Abraham 
Lincolne buried in St. Andrew’s Church, | 
have written to Mr. Leach of Yarmouth, giving 
him allthe information I have upon the subject, 
consisting of all the extracts from the pamphlet 
in question which bear upon the point.” 
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SCIENCE 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

TueE planet Mercury is at greatest elongation 
(26° 42’ east) at five o'clock on the morning of the 
10th inst. During next week and the folloy. 
ing it will be visible for a short interval soon 
after sunset, in the constellation Virgo. Venus 
is in superior conjunction with the sun on the 
20th inst., and, owing to her southward motion 
during the autumn, not much will be seen of 
her in the evening until the last month of the 
year. Of the large superior planets, Saturnis 
the only one which rises before midnight ; he is 
in Taurus, a few degrees to the north of Alde. 
baran. 

The Observatory for the present month con- 
tains a letter from Mr. Denning, F.R.AS., of 
Bristol, by which it appears that that indefatig. 
able observer has taken the earliest possible 
opportunity of examining the disc of Jupiter 
again, for the purpose of seeing whether any 
indications remain of the existence of the famous 
red spot. Turning his 10-inch reflector on the 
planet at half-past 4 o’clock on the morning of 
August 24th, he says: ‘‘ A first glance seemed 
to prove that the spot had entirely disappeared, 
although the curious hollow in the great southern 
equatorial belt immediately contiguous to the 
spot was very plain and the details of the belts 
came out with great distinctness. After some 
attention, however, I noticed a very faint shad- 
ing lying south of the hollow referred to, and 
this zone of the planet was perceptibly brighter 
to the east and west of the position formerly 
occupied by the red spot. This notable marking 
is therefore still visible, though of the last 
degree of faintness The spot being at present 
an object of extreme delicacy, and apparently on 
the verge of utter obliteration, will enable but 
few more observations to be made ; but it is to 
be hoped that the conspicuous hollow in the 
south side of the great southern belt will con- 
tinue to be watched with especial care.” 

On the 15th inst. it will be just seventy-one 
years since the comet of 1812 was in perihelion. 
Encke determined its period to be about 70} 
years, but subsequent investigations have show. 
that it is probably somewhat longer, and that 
another appearance may be expected within the 
next few months. 

Tempel's second pericdical comet will pro 
bably very soon become visible again. Dis 
covered on the 3rd of July, 1873, it passed its 
perihelion at the next return on the 27th o 
August, 1878. Its period is about a year shorter 
than that of his first periodical comet, which 
was discovered on the 3rd of April, 1867, am 
passed its perihelion at the two subsequell 
returns on the 9th of May, 1873, and the 7th 
of May, 1879, respectively. % 

We have received the Memorie della Socids 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for July. Tt cot 
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? tis 16 
ye2014, Serr. 1, °83 
an = : earn 
tins two papers: one by Prof. Riced on the 
distribution in heliographic latitude of the solar 
Ah 


epots and faculz in 1882 ; 


the other by Prof. | 


qacchini on the spectra and forms of the nuclei | 


(accompanied by drawings) of comets b and c¢, 
1931. In the latter are some remarks also on 
the spectrum of Encke’s comet, observed by 
Prof. Tacchini in company with Prof. Millo- 
sevich on the 8th of November, 1881, and found 
to be similar to those of the other two comets, 
poth which, it may be remembered, were visible 
to the naked eye in the preceding month of 


August. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Mr. DaLeLesH, who lately madeanadventurous 
journey through Kashyaria, has arrived at Simla, 
and will, it is expected, shortly furnish the In- 
dian Foreign Office with an account of his 
nission to Chinese Turkistan. 

Major Walter E. Gowan has done excellent 
service by supplying English readers with a 
iranslation of Col. Kuropatkin’s Kashyaria 
(Thacker « Co.). The Russian author conducted 
an embassy to Kashgar in 1876-7, and his work 
shows him to be a careful observer. He fur- 
nishes very valuable information on the geo- 
graphy and the commercial resources of the 
country visited, and supplies a readable and in- 
structive narrative of the events which led to the 
accession of Yakub Khan and the subsequent 
overthrow of the state founded by him. Major 
Gowan’s share of the work has been performed 
with care and knowledge. We only regret that 
he should have felt constrained to omit some of 
the scientific appendices, which renders a refer- 
ence to the Russian original unavoidable in some 
instances. 

Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel.— North America. By Prof. F. V. Hay- 
den and Prof. A. R. C. Selwyn. Maps and Illus- 
trations. (Stanford.)—The names of the editors 
of this enlargement of Hellwald’s volume on 
North America are a sufficient guarantee for the 
general trustworthiness of the information con- 
veyed. Boththe editors have been largely engaged 
in geological surveys, the one in the States, the 
other in the Dominion, and it is only natural, 
therefore, that they should have bestowed more 
particular attention upon a delineation of the 
physical features. But although the chapters on 
the geology, hydrography, and meteorology are 
among the best in the book, and present us with 
an excellent survey of the subject, the political 
and social condition of the countries dealt with 
has not been neglected. We must give Prof. 
Hayden credit for writing on these subjects 
without national bias, for he is blind neither to 
the consequences of political corruption nor to 
the defects of the American system of education, 
nor even the bad sanitary condition and abomin- 
able pavements of New York. Of the Germans, 
who form so large a portion of the population 
in certain parts of the States, Prof. Hayden says 
that they are “sober and industrious, but very 
clannish”; and further on, that the “German 
élement is a dangerous one in the body politic ” 
—an opinion which he will not tind many to en- 
dorse. Of the Irish the author speaks as a sort 
of “ social evil”: ‘‘ They are mainly uneducated, 
coarse, brutal, steeped in superstition, and con- 
tribute a large part to the statistics of crime.” 
Prof. Selwyn takes up the greater part of the 
volume, and is thus able to deal somewhat fully 
with his subject. He very properly devotes a 
considerable space to the newly opened up terri- 
tories inthe north-west. The maps, as is usual 
with Mr. Stanford’s publications, are excellent, 
and altogether this volume is one of the best and 
host widely interesting of the series. 

The Superintendent of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta writes:—“In his book ‘ Across 
Chrysé’ Mr. Colquhoun has made free use of 
the illustrations of other authors, without any 
acknowledgment whatever of the source from 
whence he borrowed them. In verification of 





this statement I have to point out that the 


following plates of the second volume of Mr. 
Colquhoun’s book have been taken from my 
volume entitled ‘ Mandalay to Momien ’:— 

‘*1. Plate facing p. 329 has evidently been 


| printed, as well as the others which I shall yet 








enumerate, directly from the original blecks 
which illustrated my book. The ornaments 
represented in this pfate were collected by me 
on my first visit to Yunan, and the objects were 
arranged by me and photographed at my expense 
in Calcutta, and Mr. Colquhoun has never seen 
the ornaments which this plate illustrates. The 
description of these ornaments is also borrowed 
from me without any recognition. This plate 
faces p. 296 of ‘ Mandalay to Momien.’ 

“©? and 3. Woodcuts on pp. 346 and 350 were 
photographie portraits of Kashyens living on the 
right bank of the Tajung river, a portion of the 
Kashyen hills which was never visited by Mr. 
Colquhoun. These woodcuts are represented in 
a single plate in my volume facing p. 225, and 
were taken from photographs by Major Williams, 
who accompanied me on the first expedition to 
Western China. 

‘4, The plate facing p. 352, also from a photo- 
graph by Major Williams, faces p. 74 of my 
work, 

“5, View in Bhamé, facing p. 357 of Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s work, is the same as my plate facing 
p. 364 of ‘ Mandalay to Momien.’ 

** Mr. Colquhoun has also made very free use, 
without any acknowledgment, of the splendid 
plates illustrating the results of the French 
expedition from Saigon to Yunan ; thus all his 
more valuable ethnological representations and 
principal views of scenery are not his own, but 
the work of other authors which he appropriates. 
The publishers of this work are Sampson Low 
& Co.” 








Science Gossig. 


Sr Freperick BramMwett will lecture to the 
operative classes at the meeting of the British 
Association at Southport. The title of his lec- 
ture is ‘ Talking by Electricity —Telephones.’ 

THE publication of the sixth part of the new 
‘Pomona,’ which is being edited by Dr. Hogg 
for the Woolhope Club, has been unavoidably 
postponed. Pomologists are anxious for the 
completion of this comprehensive and service- 
able work on British apples and pears, and it 
may be trusted that the projectors will still be 
able to issue the seventh and last part early in 
1884, as they anticipated a year ago. The work 
will henceforth be published, we understand, at 
the office of the Journal of Horticulture. 


Mr. Borcxow, of the firm of Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co., is to be chairman of the 
autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
to be held at Middlesbrough from the 18th to 
the 20th of September. 

Tue Astronomer Royal and Col. A. R. 
Clarke, C.B., are appointed by the Science 
and Art Department and the Foreign Office as 
delegates to the International Geodetic Congress 
to be held at Rome in October next, at which 
the adoption of an international common 
meridian and common time is to be discussed. 

Carr. Joun Ericsson, the Swedish inventor 
and builder of the famous Monitor, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday in New York on the 31st 
of July. In1829 Ericsson competed with George 
Stephenson for the prize locomotive, and he is 
now devoting his energies to the perfection of his 
submarine torpedo boat. 

TuE progress of the Mason Science College, 
which begins its new session on the 23rd of 
October, has been marked indeed. It was 
opened three years ago, and during the first 
session 95 students (65 males and 30 females) 
were registered. In the session just ended there 
were 366 students (229 males and 137 females). 
The courses of instruction are framed with a 
view to prepare students for the various exami- 





nations in arts and in scence of the University 


of London. At the same time a large number 
of students are pursuing different branches of 
science with a view to their application to manu- 
facturing or other purposes. By an arrange- 
ment with Queen’s College (the Birmingham 
Medical School) all their students attend this 
college for the purpose of obtaining instruction 
in chemistry, botany, and physiology. At the 
end of the first term (February, 1881) there 
were about 3,000 volumes in the library. At 
the present time there are upwards of 14,000 
volumes, including the best works for each 
department of the college. The council have 
spared no expense in acquiring apparatus and 
specimens in order adequately to illustrate the 
various courses of lectures. 

Pror. V. Bat, F.R.S., on March 19th, 1883, 
read his presidential address to the Royal Geo- 
logical Society of Ireland, a reprint of which, 
from the scientific Proceedings of the Royal 
Dublin Society, has been sent to us. The sub- 
ject is ‘ A Geologist’s Contribution to the History 
of Ancient India,’ this being an attempt to 
identify the sources whence the mineral pro- 
ductions were derived, which are mentioned by 
the historians of India from the earliest times to 
the close of the eighteenth century. Prof. Ball 
has especially drawn attention to the manu- 
facture of wootz, or cast steel, and to the Indian 
method of refining gold. By a systematic 
examination of the geology of India he has 
elucidated several subjects connected with the 
mines and mineralogy of India which were pre- 
viously imperfectly understood. 


Mr. Cuartes CarpMAkL, superintendent, sends 
us his Report of the Meteoroloyical Service of 
the Dominion of Canada for 1881. In each 
branch of the service improvements are reported ; 
this is especially observable in the storm warnings. 
In 1877 the percentage of warnings verified was 
69:0, in 1881 it was 85°0. On the lakes a new 
code of signals has come into use, whereby not 
only the fact that a storm is approaching is in- 
dicated, but also the force with which it will 
blow and the direction from which the wind will 
come. 

M. E. Peyrusson read before the Académie 
des Sciences on the 13th of August a paper ‘ On 
the Danger of Contagion from the Use of 
Cracked Stoneware in Infectious Diseases.’ He 
shows that the germs of cholera, typhus, and 
similar diseases may be preserved in the 
slightest fissures in the glazed surfaces of all 
ceramic ware. 








FINE ARTS 


_~e 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE'S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pratorium,’ * Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








An Account of some of the Incised and Sepul- 
chral Slabs of North-West Somersetshire. 
By R. W. Paul. Lllustrated. (Provost 
& Co.) 

Tux worst, indeed almost the only unfavour- 

able, thing that can be said for Mr. Paul’s in- 

teresting volume is that there is not enough 
of it. Had he described the whole of the 

monumental effigies in that shire in a 

single district of which he has gathered 

so much excellent material, he would have 
produced a much better book. More than 
sixty examples are engraved here; but 
this number does not by any means exhaust 
the wealthof North-West Somersetshire. We 
do not exactly see the appropriateness of 
the title of a book which under North-West 

Somersetshire includes the tombs in St. 

Mary’s, Redcliffe, Bristol, in the east, and 

yet omits the memorials in Porlock Church, 
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which are really in the north-west. The 
Gorges tombs (¢. 1512) in Wraxall Church 
are omitted, without the excuse which might 
be pleaded for silence in regard to the Per- 
ceval monument in the church at Weston- 
in-Gordano, which has been restored only 
too well. The finely sculptured cross 
commemorating an otherwise anonymous 
‘“‘ #lfridi, tvymvlo reqviescat svb isto,” a 
work of the twelfth century, at Weston, 
near Bath, is not here named. It resembles 
the slab at St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, Bristol, 
here shown as fig. 2, plate iv. Nor is the 
Ford brass at Swainswick, in the same 
neighbourhood, included. On the other 
hand, we notice in plate viii. a fine 
example in the elegant and rare double 
crosses on the raised tomb which lies 
decaying in the churchyard at the former 
Weston. About brasses at Hatton Mr. 
Paul is as silent as if they had been on 
Steep Holm, but he has delineated the 
beautiful incised slab at Clevedon, a knight 
of whose names only ‘‘Tho— dom— de 
Clyvden”’ remains. A little pains might 
identify the lord of Clevedon, whose crest 
was a dog (or quadruped of some sort), 
as represented on the heaume where the 
peaked basinet of the warrior still rests. 
Mr. Paul erroneously speaks of the costume 
of this figure as including a complete suit 
of ‘plated mail.” It is all plate, without a 
ring of mail, and plated mail would be an 
anomaly indeed. It is noteworthy because 
the right leg of the figure is shown in pro- 
file, as in the effigy at Long Ashton, which 
is represented here from Collinson’s book. 
The costume indicates the date of this slab 


to be ec. 1415 (2 Henry V.) ; compare it with 
the brass of Sir Ivo Fitzwaryn in Wantage 
Church, which is dated 1414. 

One of the greatest rarities of Somerset- 
shire is the wooden life-size painted effigy of 
a fully armed knight, here figured, removed 


from the destroyed church at Norton 
Hautville, near Chew Magna, and now 
on the sill of a window in the church of 
Chew Magna. This very effective figure 
lies on its left hip, the head being raised 
on the left hand, the elbow resting 
on a pillow, while the right arm, ex- 
tended across the chest, is placed on the 
shield lying before the figure; the legs 
are crossed, and the attitude suggests that 
the man was in the act of rising quickly, 
a very different motive from anything pos- 
sible in a monumental effigy of the thirteenth 
century, to which period the legend associat- 
ing this statue with the gigantic Sir John 
Hautville, a Crusader of Prince Edward’s 
host, 1269, would refer it. The costume of 
the statue is two hundred years later than the 
thirteenth century, and the work bears strong 
traces of Italian influences. 

The reasonsfor the publication of acomplete 
series of drawings from monumental effigies 
in Somersetshire—and, indeed, all over the 
country—are illustrated by a remark on the 
relics in Chew Magna Church. “Collinson,” 
says Mr. Paul, “ gives several inscriptions 
from slabs existing in the floor. The church 
has now been entirely laid down in tiles, and 
the slabs have disappeared.” The fact is, 
ignorant parsons, ruthless architects, and 
the general love for ecclesiastical finery have 
combined to destroy and mutilate thousands 
of the memorials of the dead—men who 
trusted their fame to those who came after 





them, for whose benefit they had laboured, 
lived, and died. 
Let Fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live registered upon our brazen tombs, 

And these grace us in the disgrace of death. 
| Small mercy have the dead worthies 
| found in Somersetshire. In the district 
| Mr. Paul calls the north-west portion of the 
county only eight brasses remain. The 
number of memorials of this class in the 
western counties was probably always com- 
paratively small; but that hundreds have 
perished, or been stolen, is proved by the 
indents existing in almost every village 
church of ancient date. There was less 
temptation to destroy the slabs of alabaster, 
blue lias, and limestone, native to the county 
of Somerset. Accordingly the number of 
these interesting memorials of all dates, 
extending from the eleventh century to 
the eighteenth century, is so great, that 
not even Derbyshire and the limestone 
districts of Yorkshire have preserved so 
many. Yet these relics have been shame- 
fully abused; year by year they disappear 
before the iconoclastic energies of a clergy 
stupid enough not to perceive that in re- 
moving Time’s landmarks and abolishing 
the records of the dead they are preparing 
the way for the departure of that veneration 
on which their own position largely depends. 
Almost every page before us records the 
destruction of mortuary records, to say 
nothing of art, which ought to be cherished 
most carefully. 

Occasionally monuments of blue lias occur, 
as in St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, and Long 
Ashton, which include a sort of tarsia work 
of alabaster inlays. They are probably of 
the fifteenth century, but not necessarily 
‘introduced from the Continent,’ as Mr. 
Paul supposes. In St. Mary’s is a capital 
whole-length figure in full banded ring 
mail, cross-legged, carrying his heater- 
shaped shield over his shoulder by a broad 
gigue, and in the act of drawing his sword. 
It dates about 1250, or rather earlier than 
the brass of Sir John D’Aubernoun, Stoke 
D’Aubernoun, Surrey, ¢. 1277, which com- 
prises knee-caps of plate. Of course this 
statue is much older than St. Mary’s Church 
as it now stands. The solidity of such effigies 
and the fact that little of them is exposed 
to damage have secured them a long dura- 
tion. They have survived countless works 
of later dates and more perishable materials. 
At Tickenham are two statues of about the 
same date as that of the soldier in St. 
Mary’s. They are more animated. Both 
have been greatly injured; they have been 
removed from tombs, doubtless originally 
on or near the floor-level. They probably 
represent Berkeleys of Tickenham, temp. 
Henry III. and Edward I. respectively. 
Though somewhat rude and ill-proportioned, 
these statues are, even after six hundred 
years of vandalism, vigorous and full of 
expression. Between them, in the same 
church, lies a very fine effigy of a lady, 
temp. Edward I., carved with the skill 
and taste which mark all the effigies of 
| ladies ¢. 1270-1320, like those of Marguerite 
| d’Artois, 1311, in St. Denis (see Guilhermy’s 
‘Monographie ’); Aveline, Countess of Lan- 
| caster, in Westminster Abbey; and the 
elegant draperies of the Ladies Camoys at 
Cobham, Kent, and Trotton, Sussex, of 
which the latter two are of rather late 








nn ee 
dates. The ladies of Cobham, Tickenhay 
and Trotton illustrate in their dresses the 
survival of classic grace in the west gf 
Europe. Students of sculptural style wij 
recollect that in 1260 N. Pisano contracted 
for the pulpit at Pisa, and worked there ing 
manner which was comparatively crude and 
far less elegant than that of the French anj 
English Gothic sculptors of the time. 

At Chelvey, plate xvi., is a mutilatea 
slab incised with the greatly-worn effigies 
of a soldier of the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and one of the few delineations noy 
remaining in which lances, swords, and the 
flowing robes of that age are found together, 
Lancesare especiallyrareinmonuments. The 
only instances we remember are the Chelvey 
slab, the above-named D’Aubernoun knight, 
the oldest of English brasses, the soldiers 
at Ruabon and Shurland, and the incised 
slab at Ashington, near Yeovil. The last, 
a most curious and very late thirteenth 
century effigy, exhibits an extraordinary 
chapel -de-fer (like that on the head of a 
knight figured by M. Quicherat, ‘ Histoire 
du Costume en France,’ 1875, p. 213) wom 
over the basinet, carries a sword and 
deeply-curved, heater-shaped shield, with 
armorials, and deserves a place in all books 
concerning Somersetshire effigies; so like. 
wise does that rude morsel of antiquity the 
Bitton knight, Sir John de Bitton, od. 1227, 
who lies on his back, with his large broad 
shield placed upon his breast, and clasped 
there by his right hand—a unique example 
of this attitude, which, although it is just 
within the Gloucestershire border, Mr. Paul 
will do well to include in the next edition of 
his book. This and many Somersetshire 
monuments are described in the Bristd 
volume of Memoirs published by the Archeo- 
logical Institute, 1853. 

Although no collection of incised slabs 
exists in Somersetshire approaching that 
which distinguishes the church of Malvesyn 
Ridware, in Staffordshire, there is such 
a number of memorials of that nature 
in Mr. Paul’s county, and he has already 
gathered so many fine examples in one 
district, that we hope he will complete the 
record of them. Some of those before us 
are most curious: thus the slab of John 
Babbecab includes a floriated cross in a 
quatrefoil, with a branch issuing from the 
stem and sustaining an escutcheon on which 
is the merchant’s mark, comprising his 
initial B.; another includes a chalice, which, 
as is not unfrequent in representations of 
such objects, is delineated as if it were m- 
clined sideways, just as the vessel might be 
offered by a priest to his communicant. The 
slab of William Coke, or Cook, with his 
rebus of a cook’s knife and strainer incised 
on it, is in St. Mary’s, Redcliffe. Cook was 
‘‘quondam serviens Willm Canynges mer- 
catoris ville Bristol.” : 

We thank Mr. Paul for preparing this 
book, and strongly advise him to complete 
his researches and record all the monuments 
in Somersetshire. It would be well if, instead 
of forming a scratch collection of ‘‘ some of 
the incised and sepulchral [by the way, all 
these memorials are sepulchral] slabs” ™ 
the district he has chosen, he drew them 
all, reserving the less important ¢% 
amples for publication on a much smaller 
scale than he hasused. Heshould revise the 
spelling of proper names, some of which 1s 
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te 
quite original. That the extraordinary 
effigies at Clevedon and Chelvey are fast 
decaying is a fact which shows the necessity 
for taking greater care for relics of past 
centuries Which time and ignorance are 
daily destroying. It would not be amiss if 
the next edition of this work contained the 
history of some of the churches to which it 
refers. For instance, in Clevedon Church 
isa tomb which commemorates ‘‘ John Ken, 
of Clevedon, son of John Ken, of Ken, Esq.,” 
a name not unknown in the West. In this 
church, too, lie the remains of Hallam the his- 
torian and his son Arthur. Past this church 
—— the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill. 








The Sculptor and Art Student's Guide to the 
Proportions of the Human Figure. Illus- 
trated. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tuts is a translation of Dr. G. Schadow’s 
well-known treatise, called ‘ Polyklet,’ on 
the proportions of men, women, and children 
at various ages and stages of growth and 
decline. It is furnished with reproductions 
of the plates of the original edition, which 
is practically unknown to English students. 
Mr. John Sutcliffe has been at the pains of 
this reproduction. Mr. J. J. Wright has 
translated the book with some abbreviations 
and no loss of clearness. Of course the 
whole work is a little out of date, and those 
doubts have increased of late which always 
affected the minds of artists whether or not 
canons of proportion are matters of prac- 
tical concern of theirs, and therefore of 
real value. Painters and sculptors seldom 
trouble themselves with canons; their tech- 
nical education, if it is good for anything, 
familiarizes them with definite impressions 
of proportion, and they no more refer to 
books, especially those written by men of 
science and amateurs in art, than a man of 
letters refers to his Lindley Murray for aid 
in writing English. 

A good artist has, as Michael Angelo 
declared, a standard of form in his eye, and 
needs not instruct his fingers’ ends about 
anything of the kind. It is true that many 
artists of a scientific turn of mind—like Al- 
berti, Da Vinci, Albert Diirer(who illustrated 
the adult figure only), Claude Audran, and 
others, to the present time—occupied them- 
selves in these curious inquiries. Indeed, 
im 1866 Mr. W. W. Story proposed a new 
canon, different from that which Vitruvius 
ascribed to Polycletus, and including re- 
condite references to the Cabala and other 
out-of-the-way matters. 

The text Mr. Wright translated is so far 
out of date as to contain nothing about the 
very interesting treatise on the new canon 
devised by the distinguished sculptor of 
‘Cleopatra’ and the ‘Sibyl’; yet it is one 
of the curiosities of artistic literature. Mr. 
Wright ought to have annotated the text 
and said something about the writings of 
Knox, Hay, Zeising, J. Gibson, Elster, 
Perger, Lavater, Schmidt, Fau, Zahn, and 
Quetelet. Something was due to the pre- 
sumed recovery of the antique canon by 
means of the Farnese ‘ Diadumenos’ which 
snow in the British Museum. The Borghese 

Gladiator’ or the ‘Warrior’ of Agasias, 

Which is a typical figure, is referred to; so 

18 the ‘Venus de’ Medici,’ and other statues 

of the antique heroic type. But not a word 





appears about the incised Egyptian canon, 
which is in the British Museum, and com- 
prises a standing and a sitting figure. 

Schadow divided the human figure in a 
manner which differs in no important degree 
from some of the modes in vogue before his 
time—that is, according to the measure of 
twelve Rhenish inches to a foot, eight lines 
to an inch. A man’s height ought to be, 
according to this analyst, sixty-six inches, 
of which he gave nine inches to the head, 
seven inches to the face, to the foot ten 
inches. The heroic height he gave as seventy 
inches. 

Mr. Jeffrey has exercised a good deal of 
pains in reproducing the elaborate diagrams 
of Schadow; but he has not revised the 
rather clumsy drawing of many of the male 
hands, which are too big and heavily formed. 
Most of the female arms are clumsy and 
ugly. We think thirteen inches from the 
acromium process to the olecranon is an ill 
proportion in a typical female figure sixty- 
three and a half inches high; and seven 
inches between the nipples and six inches 
from either of them to the head of the 
sternum are not fine dimensions( see plate 
xvii.) Seventeen inches, horizontally, from 
the olecranon to the sternum of the female 
of sixty-three and a half inches (see plate 
xviii.) seems too much for an average pro- 
portion, and to give too heavy an upper arm, 
although these dimensions may be ac- 
cepted in the back view of the figure on the 
same plate if we measure from the vertebra 
prominens to the olecranon when the arm is 
sloping downwards and outwards and the 
back of the hand rests on the hip. The 
Venus de’ Medici on plate xix. allows only 
fourteen inches from the acromium to the 
olecranon, and the statue is five feet three 
inches high. We are not told how Dr. 
Schadow managed to deal with the measure- 
ments, and the proportions which were 
based on them, of statues which, like the 
famous figure by Cleomenes, have been 
restored. Are the restorations unchallenge- 
able in these points ? 

On the whole, Messrs. Wright and Sutcliffe 
have done good service in reproducing the 
renowned treatise of Schadow; but we do 
not anticipate from this publication an in- 
stant improvement in the art practice of our 
painters and sculptors. Every little helps 
the studies of earnest men. The studies 
which this book may assist must needs be 
careful, well grounded, and serious; and 
even by compelling attention to noble types 
and endeavouring to promote intimate know- 
ledge of great and severe art it may serve 
to exalt the perceptions and develope the 
tastes of those who give heed to its curious 
and ingenious dissertations, copious analyses, 
and numerous examples. ‘The examples 
comprise the human figure in many stages 
of development in both sexes, and many 
parts of it, such as heads, hands, and 
feet, from four months after birth to per- 
fect development. The progress of de- 
cline is marked in several instances. The 
variations of figures in equilibrium are 
displayed in several examples, which are 
curious. 

We have said that certain anachronisms 
occur in this reproduction of a book published 
some years ago in German. Few examples 
of this are so striking as the last sentence 
of the translator’s preface, in which he 





describes the “characteristic modesty” of 
Schadow’s erudite countrymen, who ‘claim 
only to have extended the researches of 
others.” 








Reporton the Buddhist Cave Temples and their In- 
scriptions, and Report on the Elura Cave Temples. 
By James Burgess, LL.D. 2vols. (Triibner & 
Co.)—These two volumes contain the principal 
results of Mr. Burgess’s archieological survey of 
Western India during the ‘‘ season operations” 
of 1876-1880, and may be considered as form- 
ing supplementary volumes to that on ‘ The 
Cave Temples of India,’ edited by Messrs. Fer- 
gusson and Burgess in 1880, the chief object 
of these being to offer additional materials in 
illustration of Buddhist and other cave architec- 
ture which could not be comprehended within 
the limits of the preceding work. With this 
view abundant engravings, accompanied with 
descriptions more or less full, have been given 
of all the principal caves, including those of 
Bhaja, Kondane, Pitalkhora, Kuda, Karadh, 
Junnar, Nasik, Ajanta, Kanheri, &c., a great 
amount of valuable information with respect 
to the various inscriptions found in them, and 
a useful sheet of alphabets, from the earliest 
inscription of Asoka, at Girnar (B.c. 250), to 
about a.p. 800. In this way alone can the 
gradual changes of the Sanskrit alphabet be 
accurately traced out, century by century. The 
second of the two volumes is more especially 
devoted to a description of Elura and to the 
remaining rock temples of Western India. Of 
these the far most important is the well- 
known and magnificent group at Elura, consist- 
ing of splendid representatives of the three 
classes, Buddha, Brahmanical, and Jaina cave 
temples; the Brahmanical and Jaina caves at 
Badami, at Aihole, at Ankdi Tankai, and at 
Patna; and the Brahmanical caves, chiefly at 
Jogéswari on Salsette Island, at Lonad, and at 
Harischandragad. It has been wisely deter- 
mined to treat in this volume the Elura caves as 
a whole, and to illustrate the three above-named 
classes of temples found there as a series com- 
plete in itself. Indeed, it is only by such a 
treatment that an adequate idea can be formed 
of this series of cave temples, which was probably 
the most magnificent and the most interesting in 
India. We owe to Mr. Fergusson, in his well- 
known work on ‘ The Rock-Cut Temples of India’ 
(published so long since as 1845), the suggestion 
that the Elura caves should be studied in their 
topographical order from south to north, which, 
curiously enough, is that of their religious cha- 
racter and nearly that of their relative ages. 
The difference between the caves at Ajanta and 
at Elura is that at the former place the caves all 
belong to one religion, and, beginning at an 
earlier period than anything found at Elura, 
carry on the history of the Buddhist religion 
and architecture for nearly a thousand years. 
At Ajanta there is a perfect homogeneity in the 
mythology represented in the painting and 
sculpture of the whole range of the caves. They 
are all clearly the work of one sect as it gradu- 
ally developed its art and mythology. The art 
of the Buddhist caves naturally differs much from 
the richly carved workmanship of Elura and the 
plain and unadorned temples at Kanheri, which 
are also Brahmanical, but the differences are 
chiefly in matters of arrangement. Thus, though 
the dagoba occurs abundantly at Kanheri, it is 
rare at Elura ; while the Naga-hooded figures, so 
common at Ajanta, as at Amravati, Boro Budur, 
Sanchi, and Bharhut, do not occur atall. Again, 
at Ajanta and Kanheri the Buddha appears 
either alone or with not more than two supporters. 
At Elura, on the other hand, he is frequently 
attended by six or eight or even ten Bodhi- 
sattvas. It is exceedingly probable that the 
variations noticeable in the sculptures of the 
different caves are largely due to the various 
schools that constructed the different stupas or 
excavated special groups of caves. Again, froma 
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comparison of the sculptures in the Elura caves 
with the mythology of the Yégacharya school of 
the Mahayana, it may be fairly concluded that the 
sculptors belonged to thatsect. It is interesting 
tosee that at the date of the excavation of these 
sculptures there were schools in Western India 
which are now found only in Nipal or to the 
north of it. It should be added, as a matter 
of dates, that the oldest excavations are simply 
cells made by the Buddhist monks in the reign 
of Asoka (B.c. 263-225) in the granite rocks of 
Bihar, the Buddhist works extending from that 
period to that of the latest specimens at Ajanta, 
about a.p. 700. The Brahmanical caves overlap 
the earlier Buddhist works by a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty years, and may extend down to 
the tenth century; while those of Jains, com- 
mencing about the same time as the Brahmanical, 
were continued at Gwalior till the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Dr. Burgess has been able to 
insert a very valuable memoir, by Dr. Biihler, 
of Vienna, on the Nandghat inscriptions, which 
will be read with great interest by all scholars. 
We trust, too, that he may be enabled to bring 
out future volumes, for which he has already 
abundant materials, on the Kailasa temple at 
Elura, the Jégéswari cave, and generally on all 
the other caves noticed in previous reports, so 
that the enforced brevity of the first volume on 
‘The Cave Temples’ may be as admirably supple- 
mented as have been the works described in the 
two beautiful volumes before us. 

York and York Castle: an Appendix to the 
‘ Records of Yori: Castle.’ By Capt. A. W. Twy- 
ford, F.R.G.S. (Griffith & Farran.)—Capt. 
Twyford might have acquired a good knowledge 
of English history if he had begun early enough, 
for he is evidently interested, however un- 
intelligently, in all that happened in the past. 
As it is he has produced a book which gives one 
the idea of having been compiled by the help 
of a daily governess who supplied the gallant 
captain with leading ideas. Gentlemen whose 
early education has been neglected really should 
not try to write books like this. It is not only 
that the voiume is pretentious and poor, but 
that it has a tendency to deter more modest and 
mecitorious compilers from doing the work 
much better. 





THE BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION : 
DOVER CONGRESS. 

Tuurspay, the 23rd ult., was the first of the 
two days devoted to a perambulation of the an- 
tiquities of Canterbury, the first place of meet- 
ing when the Association sprang into being 
forty years ago. After the official reception of 
the party by the Mayor and Corporation at the 
Guildhall, Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., 
honorary secretary, described the ancient 
charter of Henry II., and its exemplification 
by Henry IIL, granting extensive and valuable 
immunities to the city, which it enjoys to this 
day, and expressed a hope that the greatest 
care would always be taken to preserve so 
va'uable an original record of paramount im- 
portance to the city. Mr. Birch then pointed 
out the interesting details of several of the 
seals, and read a short paper upon two seals 
bearing representations of the Cathedral of 
Canterbury, older than any other drawing of 
the cathedral now extant. The first of these, 
from an impression attached to a charter dated 
1102 among the Campbell collections of the 
Department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, shows a thatched roof surmounted by 
a central tower, two small side chapels, and, in 
he fore part, a tower joined by a wall to two 
smaller towers. The speaker asserted that this 
primitive figure of a church was intended to 
represent, and in a general way did represent, 
the principal and salient architectural features 
of the cathedral church about the time and 
before the time of the dated document which 
bears the seal; for it would be impossible to 
believe that the cathedral authorities would have 





ever used a seal bearing the figure of an edifice 
manifestly unlike the sacred pile under the very 
shadow of which the seal was continually 
employed. The second seal, of the latter half 
of the twelfth century, in point of style and 
workmanship exhibits a great architectural 
advance. In this we have a fully detailed view, 
apparently from the south, of the church, show- 
ing two towers at the west end, two at the east 
end with apse beyond, a taller central tower en- 
riched with arcading in two stories, a clear-story 
along the nave, and another along the southern 
aisle at a lower elevation. The south transept 
is foreshortened, and has a triangular pediment 
lighted by three windows, and the architecture 
of its lower face has been removed to enable the 
designer to introduce a figure of St. Thomas, the 
recently martyred archbishop. The roof of 
every tower is pent, and marked with lines to 
represent thatch or shingling; on the centre 
spire is a vane like a four-winged bird, on each 
of the two western towers a cock, on the two 
eastern towers each a cross and banner flag. 
In illustration of the art of the English seal 
engraver, who in the twelfth century does not 
appear to have been subject to conventional 
rules when engaged in representing monastic 
and ecclesiastical edifices, Mr. Birch exhibited 
casts of the seals of Bath Abbey, Chichester 
Cathedral, Ankerwic Priory, Leedes Priory, co. 
Kent, Battle Abbey, Norwich Cathedral, the 
first and second seal of Llandaff Cathedral, and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Of this last building the 
representation on the seal agrees in a remark- 
able manner, so far as general appearance goes, 
with the three curious sketches of the cathedral 
recently found by Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, 
Librarian of St. Paul’s, on the margins of early 
manuscripts in the British Museum and at 
Lambeth Palace Library, and published not 
long ago in the Journal of the Association. 
After examining the ancient burgh mote horn 
in the Guildhall and other curiosities, the party 
proceeded to the cathedral, where the members 
were met by Archdeacon Harrison, who con- 
ducted them over the edifice, a history of its 
foundation and development being given by 
Canon Fremantle, and its architectural features 
pointed out by Mr. Brock. The architectural 
history of the cathedral is so well known that it is 
unnecessary to say anything respecting it on this 
occasion. Perhaps the most peculiar detail was 
the carved pillar in the crypt, of Roman-like 
workmanship, enriched with twisted lines and 
flowing scrolls of simple foliage. Mr. Brock 
thought the pillar itself, and the others corre- 
sponding to it, might have been conveyed from, 
or utilized from the ruins of, a Roman temple ; 
but the unfinished state of the carving upon one 
of these columns shows that the ornamentation 
must have been executed in situ. 

The afternoon was devoted to the examination 
of St. Augustine’s Abbey, which received a care- 
ful description at the hands of the Rev. J. Orger, 
who traced the history of the foundation as 
evinced by the existing records and cartularies 
in the British Museum and the Library of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and referred to the late Pre- 
bendary Mackenzie Walcott’s investigations of 
the site. Here were buried King Ethelberht 
and his Queen Bertha, as well as several of the 
first archbishops, but no early tombs or indica- 
tions of sepulture remain so far as is known. 

Roman bricks are visible in the arch of a window 
of the north wall of the chancel, several Norman 
windows, now blocked up, remain in the Norman 
wall of the north side of the aisle ; and the ruins 
of a fine doorway leading from the cloisters into 
the apartments of the brethren are noteworthy 
features of this abbey. A move was then made 
to the museum, where the collections of the late 
Mr. John Brent, F.S.A., whose researches and 
explorations in Canterbury and throughout the 
county of Kent generally have resulted in bring- 
ing together a very representative series of 


Saxon, Jutish, aud other early classes of fictilia, | _ Ar 
| often been met with in England. The Corporatio? 


personal ornaments, weapons, and so forth, 





proved of great interest to the party. Perhaps 
the most remarkable, and certainly the rare 
objects of local antiquity in the Canterbyy 
Museum are two sepulchral pyramidia of stone 
found at Sandwich, one of which bears a some. 
what indistinct inscription in Runic characters 
The discovery of these verifies the use of P ’ 
mids of small size to indicate places of eay| 
Christian burial in England, as asserted by 
William of Malmesbury in his ‘ History of the 
Antiquities of Glastonbury’ to have been there 
employed for that purpose. After visiting the 
Hall of East Bridge Hospital or Almshouse, tp 
inspect an ancient fresco representing a mystical 
figure of the Saviour in a vesical frame, spp. 
rounded by ministering angels, and, below it, 
picture of the Last Supper, the return journey 
to Dover was made, and a paper by T. Hayter 
Lewis, Esq., Professor of Architecture at King’s 
College, on ‘ The Castles of Sandown and Sand. 
gate,’ was read. The origin of these castles 
appears to spring from an Act of Parliament 
in the time of Henry VIII. Sandown, Deal, 
Walmer, and Sandgate castles were, it seems, 
built about the same time, and the solidity of 
their construction did not interfere with a care. 
ful attention to artistic design in details. The 
first mentioned has a special interest to anti- 
quaries inasmuch as the walls were not long ago 
deliberately stripped of their best masonry and 
the mutilated remains left for Time the all- 
devourer to work his destruction upon them, 
This paper was followed by one entitled ‘The 
Dover Records in the British Museum,’ written 
by Mr. Richard Sims, the well-known genealo- 
gist, which proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting papers of the Congress. These records 
are about a hundred and fifty in number, one- 
half of which consist of separate papers of from 
two to twelve pages in extent, whilst the re- 
mainder are in the form of volumes, extending 
in some cases from fifty to five hundred pages of 
closely written matter. The larger and most 
important portions of these records were bought 
by the Museum authorities during the years 
1869-1875 from Messrs. Read & Barrett, book- 
sellers at Ipswich, and are now incorporated 
with the Egerton and Additional Manuscripts in 
the National Library. Previous to 1869 very 
few MSS. relating to Dover were preserved in 
the British Museum. One in the Sloane Collec- 
tion is a ‘ Discourse of Sea-Ports, chiefly Dover, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. This was printed in 
1700. Nine Cottonian MSS. relate to Dover, 
among them being letters of Henry III. r- 
specting the wardship of the castle, memoranda 
concerning St. Martin’s Priory, and numerous 
and valuable plans and drawings of the town, 
castle, and harbour in the time of Henry VIIL 
and Elizabeth, copies of some of which are hung 
up for exhibition on the walls of the council 
chamber. The Harleian Library of manuscripts 
embraces eight relating to the castle in the time 
of Edward II. and Henry VIIL, a customal of 
the port, 4 Edward VI., and memoranda relating 
to St. Radigund’s Priory, not far distant from 
Dover to the west. Eighteen MSS. are contained 
in the Lansdowne Library, chiefly respecting 
surveys of the harbour, pier, and fortifications, 
1559-1591, &c., formerly in the possession of 
Sir Julius Cesar, the judge of the Court of 
Admiralty in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The later series of records—those, namely, which 
were acquired from Ipswich—range over a long 
series of years, beginning with ‘ Ordinances for 
the better Government of the Town, 1389, 
and comprising, among a mass of miscellanes 
well worthy of examination, a series of accounts, 
receipts, and expenditure of the wardens of 
Dover between 1381-1598. Therearealso twenty- 
three charters relating to St. Martin’s and the 
Domus Dei. How these MSS. found their way 
from Dover to Ipswich cannot be said; but @ 
the opinion of the writer of the paper they wet 
probably borrowed for literary purposes 

never returned. Instances of this kind have 
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might judiciously vote a moderate sum of money 
to pay for the employment of a competent person 
in making transcripts and abstracts of the more 
important papers included in the series, with 
which to supplement its own collection of original 

rds that have been carefully calendared 
and arranged by Mr. Edward Knocker, F.S. A. 
The evening was closed with a paper on *St. 
Dunstan, the Patron Saint of the Guild of Gold- 
smiths,’ by Mr. G. Lambert, F.S. A., from whom 
we learn that the carved and gilded figure of 
the saint in the vestibule of Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
London, bearing a pastoral staff and pair of 
tongs, was formerly the figure-head of the state 
barge of the company, which was used to con- 
duct the Lord Mayor on his water progress from 
Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster Hall for the 
swearing in before the Barons of the Exchequer. 
The barge fell into disuse when the water pro- 
gress was abandoned. 

Friday proved a long and varied, but most 
attractive day. It commenced with a second 
yisit to Canterbury, to inspect the well-known 
castle, Dane John, and the city walls. St. 
Mildred’s Church was principally remarkable for 
its walls, constructed of a miscellaneous gather- 
iny of various kinds of stones and other materials, 
derived, it was conjectured, from an adjacent 
Roman villa which had been pulled to pieces 
for the purpose of getting the building material. 
Here were seen in a short length of walling 
Roman bricks, flint, ironstone as at Rutupie, 
slabs of Roman worked stone, and other tooled 
stones, Which from their size and dimension 
are plainly derived from Roman arches of large 
radius. It was instructive to observe Saxon 
walls constructed with Roman débris, and these 
very walls in turn pierced with windows of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The growth 
of this church from a simple nave and chancel is 
clearly apparent, the tower being placed, as an 
afterthought, in an anomalous position on the 
south side of the nave. The next church, 
that dedicated to St. Pancras, although little 
but the foundation remains, was of transcendent 
interest to those who were able to follow 
Mr. Brock in his explanation. Full of 
Roman worked stones and bricks from various 
adjacent localities, it comprises a portion of 
Roman wall recognized as the west porch, 
composed entirely of Roman brick with wide 
coursings of mortar ; some of the bricks indicat- 
ing, by the older and differently coloured mortar 
still clinging to them beneath newer mortar, 
that they are the relics of an earlier building. 
Of this class of work very few remains indeed 
are now extant in England, and this is almost the 
only fragment of Roman work above the ground 
inCanterbury. The wall at one place shows faint 
indications of the impost and spring of an arch. 
Parts of floor and walls, plastered and showing 
the faintest possible traces of a colouring com- 
monly found in the villas at Pompeii, would 
seem to declare this part of the ruined church to 
have been a Roman villa, but it is not so. It 
was asmall and simple church, consisting of 
4 nave, western tower, and transept or porch, 
found standing and reconsecrated by St. Augus- 
tine to St. Pancras, originally having been built 
#achurch and then employed as a temple by 
Hthelberht, King of the Cantuarii or Cantwares, 
while Bertha his queen, being a Christian, had 
herchurch at the adjacent St. Martin’s. The 
correct orientation here is one of the proofs that 
the building was made at first as a church. The 
porch has been added to the west front, which is 
ilder. The south porch may be very perfectly 
ttaed in the low walls yet remaining. This 
tdiice is in strong probability a vestige of pre- 
Augustine Christianity, because the oldest work 
appears to be more archaic than anything known 
tohave been built at Rome in Augustine’s day. 
The lower part of a Roman pillar, taken from an 
dder building still—its sides swelling outward 
with that peculiar entasis which is so clearly 
en in the Reculver pillar deposited in the 
athedral precincts—still stands, built up par- 


tially into the wall. It was the south pillar of 
the chancel arch. Indications of an apse were 
not wanting—the apse being, indeed, from earliest 
times a mark of Latin influence, and not found 
in the old Irish churches nor in many of the 
Saxon churches. The rapid flight of time would 
not permit a very long examination of these im- 
portant ruins, and many points were omitted. 
The next visit was to St. Martin’s Church, 
the mother - church of England, where the 
peculiarities of the outer walls, made up of 
Roman bricks and worked and unworked Roman 
stones, with traces of original work on the south 
side, were pointed out by Mr. Brock. The 
unique font also attracted great notice, being 
manifestly of great antiquity and showing a 
lingering feeling almost Celtic in its interlaced 
patterning, not unlike the pattern over the belfry 
door of St. Clement’s at Sandwich, to which the 
attention of our readers was directed last week. 
Mr. Brock, however, inclines to think that the 
carving is of the twelfth century, and has been 
cut in low relief upon an older fabric out of 
desire to embellish an object even at that time 
regarded as a tangible relic of Augustine (who 
sanctified the edifice by his preaching) and his 
mission. The date thus attributed to the orna- 
mentation does not clash with observed examples 
elsewhere. Some brasses in the chancel and 
choir are worthy of note. Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch drew attention to an imperfect dedication 
stone, inscribed in mixed Roman and uncial 
capitals, built into an arched door on the south 
wall of the chancel :— 


eeeeee IN HONORE SCEF.,..... 


€T OMNIV SLORY. 


The occurrence of the round ¢ and the square £ 
seems to point to the ninth or tenth century, 
and the inscription may be the record of a re- 
dedication. Canon Routledge contributed a 
paper upon the antiquity of the church as re- 
vealed by the latest explorations. The present 
outside walls abound in Roman brick, but it had 
hitherto been supposed that none of the original 
church was still left in situ, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a few fragments on the south side of 
the chancel ; nevertheless, about a year and a 
half ago the accidental removal of woodwork and 
whitewash at the south-east corner of the nave 
disclosed parts of an old wall built of stone and 
rubble, with regular bonding courses of Roman 
bricks at intervals of about nine inches, and faced 
with Roman plastering formed of pounded brick 
identical in texture with some brought from the 
Roman villa at Wingham. Looking to this, 
and to the discovery of a tessellated Roman 
pavement near the church at the begin- 
ning of the last century, the writer of the 
paper is inclined to hazard the conjecture that 
the nave was part of an old Roman villa or 
temple, built in the fourth century and turned 
into a church by the addition of the present 
chancel at a later date. On the south side of 
the chancel two curious openings have been 
exposed—a square doorway with massive lintel 
of green sandstone and equally solid threshold, 
and, to the east of it, a small semicircular arched 
doorway, the arch being formed of aes 
blocks of grey sandstone. These may be assigne 

to Roman workmanship at the end of the fourth 
century. The font is attributed by Canon Rout- 
ledge to the Norman era. A hasty visit to the 
west gate and to St. Dunstan’s Church outside 
the walls—where, in a vault of the Rooper 
Chapel, is deposited the head of the luckless 
Sir Thomas More, near the body of his daughter, 
Margaret Rooper—closed the second examination 
of Canterbury, and the party left for ‘‘Shep- 
herd’s Well” station (a modern corruption of 
‘*Sibertswold” adopted by the railway autho- 
rities, who are thus rapidly effacing the ancient 
and correct name, so potent is the arm of 
civilization in sweeping away even the very 
names of our olden villages) en route for the 
marvellously beautiful Norman church of 





porch and east end were lingered over with 
admiration which gave way to downright ex- 
pressions of the deepest appreciation when the 
interior was entered. This little gem of Norman 
ecclesiastical architecture is well known to many 
of those whose lives move in historical grooves, 
but there were few present who had any acquaint- 
ance with this beautiful church except that given 
by the many illustrations that abound of its 
glories. Small as are its dimensions, its pro- 
portions are exquisite, and it is in all probability 
the most ornate of Norman churches which 
England possesses, a perfect repository, in fact, 
of Norman ornamental detail, strongly attracting 
the eye after looking at the work of the thir- 
teenth and later centuries. The string courses 
of carved flowers, monsters, and animals, irre- 
gularly disposed, form a peculiar, but not dis- 
pleasing feature, and the rose window of seven 
lights at the east end is also a detail worthy 
of notice. From the observance of traces of 
paint on the splays of some of the windows 
it has been conjectured that the whole in- 
terior was once a blaze of colour. The de- 
tails of the chancel arch charmed the party, 
who, after expressing their pleasure at the visit, 
hastened away to Coldred Church, not far dis- 
tant, built within the area of a well-ditched 
camp or earthwork of the eighth century. The 
Rev. C. Irvine Wimberley, vicar, read a short 
paper here attributing the dedication to St. 
Pancras, and the name to Ceolred, King of the 
Mercians, who, as some think, came to this 
place with a view of assisting the Kentish men 
against Ini, King of the West Saxons, when he 
had imposed a heavy tax on them in a.p. 694, 
We are unwilling to accept this derivation. May 
not the first syllable enshrine within it a memory 
of the colonia of some Romano-British settlers, 
and the latter part of the word acquire illustra- 
tion from the extensive woodland of Anderida 
and andredes-leage? The deep well, 296 feet, 
and the trenches of the camp, which have 
in parts been filled up, were examined be- 
fore the party returned to Dover. The 
evening meeting was occupied by an instruc- 
tive discourse, given by Mr. T. Blashill, on 
Dover Castle, illustrated with several plans 
and drawings ; and this was followed by a paper, 
given by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., ‘On 
an Unpublished List of some Early Territorial 
Names in England,’ lately found by him written 
on a fly-leaf of an Anglo-Saxon manuscript in 
the British Museum. Perhaps of the thirty- 
four names in the list, the Wocensztna, 
Pecsetna, Elmedszetna, Lindesfarona, Spalda, 
Noxgaga, Ohtgaga, and Cilternsewtna are the 
most interesting; but we are unable for want 
of room to touch upon the reader’s suggestions 
as to their locality. 

Saturday, the last day of the Congress, was, 
like all the previous days, exceedingly fine and 
warm. The excursions commenced with a visit 
to the western heights of Dover, under the 
guidance of Mr. Wright, to view the foundations 
of the ancient church of the Templars. The plan 
resembles the figure of a jew’s-harp, having a 
circular nave with square chancel attached to 
it. It is the fifth church of the kind extant 
in England—Cambridge, Little Maplestead in 
Essex, London, and Westhematen being the 
sites of the other round churches. Mr. Wright 
presumed that on this spot King John performed 
an act of homage to the Pope for his kingdom, 
before the Legate Pandulph, in 1213. On the 
other hand, it was declared by one of the members 
that this transaction took place at Temple-Ewell, 
a village lying a few miles from Dover. The 
‘* Bredenstone,” a mass of conglomerate, flints, 
and mortar, forming the foundation of a Roman 
pharos, corresponding with that still standing 
in Dover Castle, was then visited, as being the 
scene of the assembly of the ancient Court of 
Shepway, which met on the occasiens of install- 
ing a warden of the Cinque Ports in his office. 
Returning to the town, the interesting church 
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Puckle, the vicar. The principal points of interest 
here are the Saxon west end and the Norman 
arches of the nave, hidden until lately under 
a gallery and brick walls. The west end was 
found to rest upon an extensive Roman bath ; 
and taking this into consideration along with the 
finding of a continuation of this Roman building 
on the site of St. Martin’s Church on the market- 
place not far off, it is clear that Dover was 
the site of considerable Roman remains. In the 
west end also was found, during the prepara- 
tion of new foundations, a mutilated stone figure 
(now deposited in the Dover Museum) of a female, 
erhaps Venus at the bath, naked, and with long 
cr the head wearing a chaplet or coronet. 
An oaken chest was also found lying in front of 
the site of the Norman altar, and in it a leaden 
coffin, containing the body of a military-looking 
personage, very richly embalmed. This, Canon 
Puckle suggests, was no other than the body of 
King Stephen, who died on the shores of France, 
and whose heart was buried at Faversham, the 
body being, he believed, here deposited. The 
ruins of St. Martin’s Church and the Dover 
Museum, well stocked with ancient pottery from 
local finds, Kentish seals, and a large sepulchral 
slab bearing a fine Runic inscription, occupied 
the attention of the meeting until it was time 
for assembling in the old church of St. James, 
where Mr. E. Knocker, F.S.A., gave an ac- 
count of the Court of Admiralty of the Cinque 
Ports, formerly held in a chapel on the south 
side of the nave, and exhibited the seal and 
archives of that august body. Some of the 
records, however, are lost. In the afternoon 
the party, reinforced by the accession of several 
members of the Kentish Archeological Society, 
assembled at Dover Castle, where Canon Puckle 
described the old Saxon church of St. Mary-in- 
the-Castle, and the ancient hexagonal Roman 
pharos, with octagonal superstructure of Gothic 
work. The lofty round arches of the tower of 
the church, built with Roman bricks, converging, 
probably gave the idea to the builder of St. 
Clement’s at Sandwich, where lofty arches of 
an early date were seen. A doorway and two 
windows on the south wall and three stone 
windows at the west end of this church were 
referred by the speaker to a very great antiquity. 
Dover Castle keep was then approached, and 
Major Plunkett delivered a lecture on the mili- 
tary characteristics of the fortress to the party 
assembled on the roof, showing that the earliest 
occupation was upon the mound comprising 
the church and pharos, to which doubtless the 
Normans had annexed the second mound on 
which the keep stands. The circumvallation 
and ditches, with towers at intervals along 
the outer walls, sufficiently near to each other 
to be able to give or receive assistance when 
required, dated only from the time when the 
returning Crusaders brought back to England 
the military experiences they had gained in the 
East. The armoury, underground works, Queen 
Elizabeth’s room, and that in which Henry VIII. 
entertained the Emperor Charles V., and other 
historical sites were visited, and the excursions 
closed by a drive to the church of St. Margaret- 
at-Cliffe, a fine specimen of late Norman work, 
with elaborate details. 

During the closing conversazione of the Con- 
gress in the evening a paper was read on 
‘Foreign Refugee Settlements in Kent,’ by 
Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., librarian of 
Lambeth Palace, showing how various bodies of 
French Protestants had settled at Canterbury, 
Dover, and Folkestone, where they introduced 
a variety of manufactures, and some of them 
and their descendants had risen to commercial, 
literary, and ecclesiastical renown. A paper by 
Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S,A. (the hon. Congress 
secretary, to whom the Association had en- 
trusted the conduct of the Congress throughout 
the week), on ‘Dover and its Harbour in the 
time of Henry VIII. and James I.,’ was taken 
as read owing to the lateness of the hour. This 
paper was to have been illustrated with the 





original maps and plans kindly lent by the 
‘* Register” of the harbour, and embodies a 
reference to an early seventeenth century survey 
of Dover lands not generally known. 

Monday and two following days this week 
were devoted to a trip into North-Eastern 
France, with visits to Calais, Amiens, Abbeville, 
and Boulogne. 

It is generally acknowledged by the members 
of the,Congress that this has been one of the 
most successful meetings held of late years, on 
account of the many subjects of archeological 
and antiquarian interest which have been laid 
before them. Tenby has been mentioned asa 
suitable site for next year’s assembly, but 
nothing is likely to be decided until the autumn 
session begins. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 


ConsIDERABLE progress has been made in the 
work of enlarging the design for Sir F. Leighton’s 
fresco at South Kensington, representing the 
‘ Arts of Peace,’ the companion to the ‘ Arts of 
War.’ These paintings were designed to fill the 
lunettes of the galleries at the north ends re- 
spectively of the halves of the South Court in 
the Museum. The design for the ‘ Arts of Peace’ 
was at the Academy Exhibition in 1873; its 
companion design was in the International Ex- 
hibition, South Kensington, 1872, and was 
finished in fresco some years ago. 


Mr. Ricumonp has modelled a life-size bust 
of Dr. Pusey, an old friend of the R.A.’s. On 
the head is a silk cap, a doctor’s gown covers the 
shoulders. The likeness is characteristic and 
the air animated. 


In order to make his forthcoming work, en- 
titled ‘Roman Cheshire,’ as comprehensive as 
possible, Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, of Liver- 
pool, appeals to antiquaries and others who may 
be able to give information which may aid him 
in his undertaking. Any assistance afforded 
will be acknowledged in the book. 


Tue librarian of the Bibliotheca Laurentiana 
of Florence has made a discovery that he thinks 
important. He has unearthed a manuscript 
containing many pen and pencil designs of 
ornamental and architectural objects, and also 
an admirably written text treating of the man- 
ner of measuring distant objects, of fortifying 
towns, preparing artillery, and giving form and 
proportion to daggers. The finder has little 
doubt that the author of this work is Benvenuto 
Cellini, because, beside the nature of the studies, 
the diction, and the designs, the words ‘‘ Cell. 
Flor.” are to be read in the book, showing that 
we have to do with the rough sketch of an 
unknown work by the great Florentine gold- 
smith. 


Mapame CHAUDESAICUES has founded a travel- 
ling scholarship for students of architecture at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, at Paris. The winner 
is bound to spend two years in Italy. It will be 
awarded this year for the first time. 


Tue indefatigable M. F. G. Dumas has devised 
a new method of advertising a serial of his called 
Paris Illustré. He announces that he will give 
the profits of the fifth number to the victims of 
the catastrophe at Ischia ! 








MUSIC 
RECENT WORKS ON MUSIC. 
Researches in the Early History of the Violin 
Family. By CarlEngel. (Novello, Ewer 
& Co.) 
Tlistory of the Boehm Flute. By Christopher 
Welch. (Rudall, Carte & Co.) 
Art Training in Music. By Prof. Wylde. 
(A. 8. Mallett.) 





‘By Rill 
‘sone’ 


A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
Prentice. Grades 1 and 2. 
schein & Co.) 

How to Learn the Pianoforte. By E. Aguilar 
(Groombridge & Sons.) 

Tue study of ancient and medizeval musica] 
instruments is not one that readily commends 
itself to those who follow the art as a pro. 
fession ; nor is it necessarily interesting eyey 
to earnest and cultured amateurs, since jt 
bears but slightly, if at all, upon the de. 
velopment of, the art since it entered upon its 
classical phase. We speak of antiquarian 
music merely in a relative sense, for the 
musician cannot dwell upon the glories of 
the past in the manner that is open to the 
poet, the architect, or even the painter, 
The greater credit is, therefore, due to 
those who have ignored the apparent pra. 
tical inutility of investigation and have pur. 
sued research for its own sake. Few hiaye 
done so much in this direction as the author 
of the first volume in the above list, whose 
lamented death we chronicled a few months 
since. Mr. Carl Engel was not only ap 
enthusiast, but a shrewd inquirer, refusing 
to accept any statement on trust, and putting 
forth his own views with modesty and diffi. 
dence. In a brief preface Mr. A. J. Hipkins 
says that the book had not undergone 
final revision at the time of its author's 
death, but that so little was left for con- 
sideration or change that it was only found 
necessary to add four foot-notes. The full 
title, ‘Researches into the Early History 
of the Violin Family,’ explains the purport 
of the essay with clearness. ‘That is to say, 
it is wholly occupied with ancient and medi- 
eeval bowed instruments, and thus forms an 
admirable and exhaustive introduction to 
works on modern stringed instruments, 
such, for example, as Mr. George Hart's 
‘The Violin and its Music.’ Deprecating 
the rough-and-ready assertions of dictionary 
compilers and writers, who repeat one an- 
other’s statements without scruple or in- 
quiry, Mr. Engel moves forward with the 
utmost caution, leaving the reader to form 
his own judgment as to the value of the 
evidence adduced. For example, referring 
to the Hindu legend of Ravanon, the king 
of Ceylon, who invented a stringed instru- 
ment played with a bow some five thousand 
years ago, he mildly says :— 

“‘ Now, this may be true; still it is likewise 
true that most of the Asiatic nations are gifted 
with a remarkably powerful imagination, which 
evidently induces them sometimes to assign 4 
fabulously high age to any antiquity of theirs 
the origin of which dates back to a period where 
history merges in myth.” 

Again, speaking of the assertion of nearly 

all musical writers that the German word 

geige or gige was derived from the guige of 
the French troubadours, he calls attention 
to the absence of proof that the latter word 
occurs before the thirteenth century or that 
it is earlier than the Middle High German 

giye. Occasionally we come across an I 

genious surmise, as, for instance, that the 

English expression ‘‘to say by rote” “ alluded 

probably to the musical instrument (therotte), 

although most scholars explain it as being 

a derivation from the Latin rota.” These 

quotations will give an idea of the spirit 

which the author pursued his inqwry, a 

when it is stated that separate chapters at 

devoted to the instruments crwth, crows, 
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a 
rote, chrotta, rebec, geige, ‘fiddle, vielle, 
and viol, and that each section shows the 
results of minute and untiring investigation, 
nothing more will be necessary to recom- 
mend the book to every one interested in 
the subject. 

Although the flute cannot compare with the 
yiolin in importance, either as an orchestral or 
q solo instrument, it has a history almost 
equally extensive and capable of being treated 
in a similarly full and interesting manner. 
Mr. Welch’s book, however, makes no pre- 
tensions to antiquarian importance, and is 
mainly composed of a collection of obituary 
notices of Theobald Boehm and remarks on 
the value of his reforms in the construction 
of theflute. To ordinary readers the subject 
cannot possess much attractiveness, which 
may have been the excuse for presenting the 
materials in a crude and undigested form. 
Scattered up and down the pages of the 
yolume will be found a good deal of in- 
formation; but the whole might have been 
condensed into a pamphlet of about twenty 
or thirty pages. 

Dr. Wylde’s book consists of his four lec- 
tures at Gresham College last year. The 
title does not afford a true indication of the 
contents, which consist mainly of a bio- 
graphical sketch of Moscheles. The life 
of this musician was selected for observa- 
tion by the lecturer, rather than that of any 
of the greater lights of music, in order to 
prove to his hearers that, even with com- 
paratively moderate ability, complete suc- 
cess might be won by industry and per- 
gverance. The career of Moscheles cer- 
tainly affords a brilliant illustration of the 
truth of this theorem, and the moral for 
young musicians is obvious. As Dr. Wylde 
truly observes :— 


“There have been, doubtless, musicians of 
more brilliant executive powers and genius for 
composition than Moscheles, but he worked 
whilst others slept. By his judgment in ever 
moving on with the age, and never lagging be- 
hind it, and through his unremitting efforts to 
do better to-day than he had done yesterday, 
he succeeded in maintaining the post of leader, 
which he had won in the first instance by supe- 
rior education and high training.” 


In a general sense the lectures are com- 
mendable, but exception may be taken to 
one or two points. ‘‘ Extremism” is not an 
acceptable word, and there is an obvious 
error in the sentence, ‘‘ He never relapsed his 
¢fiorts at improvement.” On p. 38 Boiel- 
dieu is misspelt ‘ Boildieu.” 

Teachers of the pianoforte have to en- 
counter the difficulty, especially with young 
pupils, of instilling so much of the prin- 
ciples upon which music is constructed as to 
enable learners to comprehend the structure 
and meaning of a piece placed before them; 
mother words, of enabling them to play not 
oly with the fingers, but with the under- 
standing. The work of Mr. Ridley Prentice 
8 designed to meet this difficulty, and we 





ave no hesitation in giving it our cordial 
‘pproval. He has selected a large number 
of pieces by the best composers, beginning | 
with very simple examples, and has fully | 
‘ualyzed them, indicating the various sub- 
* and their connexion one with another, 
‘te modulations, whether usual or unusual, 








~ the general plan of a movement. In 
® first grade a pleasant chatty style is 





adopted, and a few biographical details 
are judiciously interspersed with the technical 
matter, the whole being adapted to the 
capacity of very youthful players. The 
second grade is rather more difficult, but 
the explanations are still given with the 
utmost lucidity of language. School teachers 
will find Mr. Prentice’s books exceedingly 
useful. 

Mr. Aguilar’s little book is addressed 
more to those who teach than to those who 
learn. It consists of precepts taken from 
the writings of Clementi, Cramer, Mozart, 
Emmanuel Bach, and others, supplemented 
by the author’s own observations. Most 
of the advice given is unexceptionable; but 
some of the remarks on the subject of scale 
practice and mechanical exercises are open 
to misconstruction, and in the hands of 
beginners the work might possibly do more 
harm than good. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Tue annual Festival of the Three Choirs takes 
place next week at Gloucester. The programme, 
which has been already given in these columns, 
is of more than usual interest. 


Tue death is announced, at the age of forty- 
seven, of Mr. Edwin Aspa, the musical com- 
poser. 


Hector Berttoz’s ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ was 
given for the first time in Leipzig on the 3rd ult. 
The reception of the work was most favourable ; 
but as Herr Schott, who sang the principal part, 
had already accepted an engagement at Berlin, 
the performances of the opera were discontinued 
after the fourth representation. 


Herr Wacuret, the well-known tenor, has 
two sons who are adopting their father’s pro- 
fession as vocalists. Theelder, August, has just 
made his début at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, while 
Ferdinand, the younger son, has been for some 
months before the public. 


THE Royal Opera at Dresden has reopened 
after the summer vacation with ‘ Fidelio,’ in 
which the part of the heroine was sustained by 
Friiulein Malten. 


THe Théitre de la Monnaie, Brussels, will 
open for the season on the 5th inst. with ‘Robert 
le Diable,’ in which Malle, Caron will make her 
début in the part of Alice. 


Tue Royal Orchestra of Kalakana, King of 
the Sandwich Islands, is at present giving con- 
certs at San Francisco. It is said that the 
orchestra, numbering about forty performers, 
proposes to visit Europe. The musicians are 
natives, but their conductor, Heinrich Berger, 
is a German, who was formerly an oboist in a 
regiment of the Prussian Guard. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 

Avenurk.— A Bunch of Keys,’ a ‘‘ Musical Comedy ” (!) in 
Three Acts. By Charles Hoyt and George Lash Gordon. } 
To trace back to the vaudeville the piece | 
which, under the title of ‘A Bunch of Keys,’ | 
now holds possession of the Avenue Theatre 
appears almost like trifling with the reader. | 
That a work compared with which an opera ' 
buffa seems sane and a burlesque reasonable 
should be but a development of a form of 
drama dating back to Piron and Le Sage, 
reaching in Désaugiers a climax of grace | 
and elegance, and obtaining with Scribe a | 





popularity that is yet scarcely forfeited, is 
not easily believed. Not only, however, is 
the ‘miscellany entertainment” as it is 
exemplified in ‘ A Bunch of Keys’ a species 
of burlesque vaudeville, it is at bottom scarcely 
more extravagant than the class of com- 
position it follows. When the residents in 
an hotel join in a chorus with the servants 
whose duty is to wait upon them, there is no 
more radical absurdity than when a heroine 
threatened with the exposure of an early 
fault bursts into couplets expressive of her 
appreciation of her own claims on considera- 
tion, or when a lover, rejoining his mistress 
after an absence that seems long, chants in 
her ear,— 
En vous apercevant 
Plus de fatigue, tout s’oublie. 


This argument may, of course, be carried 
further, and made to include opera and 
whatever is conventional in stage device. 
Its present use, however, is to justify the 
introduction of a class of entertainment 
which, slight as may be its claim to art—and 
this could not well be slighter—is at least 
as easy of acceptance as other and more 
pretentious classes, and which in its effects 
is genuinely mirthful. A portion of the 
world, which has recognized with Rabelais 
that 


Mieulx est de ris que de larmes escrire, 
Pource que rire est le propre de homme, 


will accept with equanimity, if not with 
thankfulness, a piece which, without any 
species of offence, is productive of unbridled 
laughter. Those whose mirth needs a kind 
of stimulus different from what is supplied 
may, of course, find the entertainment 
dull. ‘A Bunch of Keys’ may, however, 
at least claim to suit a large number of 
amusement seekers, and the sort of enter- 
tainment to which it belongs is likely sooner 
or lately to be established in England. 
When presented by comedians so clever as 
Mr. Edouin and his lieutenant Mr. Powers, 
and by other members of the company that 
have been engaged, it is more entertaining 
than the spectacular burlesques which con- 
stitute one of the most fashionable of modern 
amusements, or even than pantomime in 
its latest development. Very unfavourable 
comment has been provoked by ‘A Bunch 
of Keys.’ With the exception of one scene, 
however, in which a man is represented as 
pretending to hang himself, it contains 
nothing offensive to taste, and its mirth- 
producing — are attested by a public 
which laughs throughout, and encores with 
enthusiasm choruses the attractiveness of 
which is at least found neither in the 
music nor in the vocalization of the exe- 
cutants. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


Tue Bishop of Hereford has given his consent 
to the fixing of a memorial tablet in honour of 
Nell Gwynne on the outer face of his garden wall, 
so as to mark what is alleged to have been the 
site of the house in which the royal favourite 
was born. 


Some interest was inspired by the promise of 
an unacted farce by T. W. Robertson, to be given 
on Monday last at Toole’s Theatre. In con- 
sequence of neglect to secure the necessary 
licence the production of this had to be deferred 
until Thursday night. 


Mr. Creswick has in preparation a volume 
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of dramatic reminiscences recording his ex- 
periences during fifty years as an actor and 
manager. 


Miss James, a lady who is said to enjoy 
high social reputation in Birmingham, is to be 
the next débutante in London. The capacities 
of Miss Jamesare stated to be vocal rather than 
histrionic, but her ambition does not lead her in 
the direction of the lyrical stage. 


Now that Drury Lane has abolished fees 
throughout the house, there seems a chance that 
the fee system—one of the most illogical and 
exasperating institutions ever devised—will 
shortly disappear. Mr. Harris deserves to be 
congratulated on his courage in establishing this 
desirable reform. At the present moment the 
standing of a theatre may be gauged by the 
demand for fees. What is most significant is 
that so soon as fees are abolished civility on the 
part of the attendants is substituted for rudeness. 
The demand for your coat or hat at a theatre 
like the Globe under many successive manage- 
ments was the best imitation of the ‘‘Stand and 
deliver” of brigandage that the modern English- 
man was likely to encounter. 


Mr. Irvina’s country performances com- 
menced on Monday, when he appeared at the 
Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, as Benedick in 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ Miss Ellen Terry 
playing Beatrice. This piece has been repeated 
every night during the past week, this night 
being set apart for ‘The Bells’ and “The Belle’s 
Stratagem.’ 


Miss Genervirve Warp will leave London 
next week to commence at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham, a tour which will extend 
over the United Kingdom, India, sane 
New Zealand, the § Sandwich Is] ands, Japan, the 
United States, and Canada. She will be accom- 
panied by Mr. Vernon and members of her 
Olympic company, and will appear, among other 
pieces, in ‘ Rachel,’ ‘Forget-me-Not,’ and ‘ The 
Queen’s Favourite.’ 


‘Jo’ will be revived this evening at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, with Miss Lydia Cowell as 
the hero and Miss Dolores Drummond as 
Hortense. 


A NEw drama, in five acts and a prologue, 
brought out on Wednesday at the Standard 
Theatre, is a good specimen of the kind of piece 
which finds highest favour with East - end 
audiences. It is sufficiently stimulating in 
incident, and introduces a scene of shipwreck 
on the Thames and a representation of Rotten 
Row with a cavalcade of real horses that would 
make the fortune of a piece of far inferior 
merit. Mr. Dacre, Miss Steinberg, and other 
actors specially engaged, supply a capable in- 
terpretation, and the whole goes briskly and 
well. Mr. James Willing and Mr. Frank Stain- 
forth are the authors. 


Tue tour of Madame Sarah Bernhardt is over, 
and the actress has been resting at the seaside 
before her reappearance at the Porte Saint 
Martin, which will take place in ‘ Frou-Frou’ 
during the present month. 


‘Ruy Bras’ has been revived at the Comédie 
Frangaise, with Mdlle. Bartet in the réle of the 
Queen. Among novelties forthcoming at this 
house are ‘La Matinée de Contrat,’ a one-act 
piece of M. Desvallitre, and a three-act drama 
by M. Albert Delpit, entitled ‘ Maucroix.’ In 
this the principal characters will be taken by 
MM. Worms, Silvani, Garraud, and Coquelin 
cadet; Mesdames Reichemberg, Broisat, and 
Dudlay. 
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“ The aut 8 pages never rf g ana rse,and critic right. sparsling, and pellucit, 


from tue first conten to the last, aud they are as full of interes 





+ they ave vi wit.’ —Gurrdian, 


| Th e LIVES of Wits and Hv URISTS: Swift, 
F< Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Tovson, Sydn Smith, Theodore Hook, &. By 
UMN TIMES, S.A Ind ¥ is. cruwn SVo. with Portiaits, bs. 


The LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown Sv 


ind Chatham. 


o. with Portraits, 6s. 


Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolids, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrin HIN TINIs, PsA. Crown 8vo. 
Wilh #’urualls, 6s. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON, With Selections 


from his Dia aries and Correspondence. 
*Mr. Evelyn Ashle t 

opinions of Lord Palm 

re commends them to th 


» Turner, Dy Je 


To 2 vols. crown Sve 


with Frontisplc 


etoeach Volume, Ls. 

2 moment, for the 
a soundness which 
0p werk or one of 
wil the value of 







greater European importanc i 
bic ygraphy of une who was an Englishman fist and as 





sian afterw urds.’'— Whitehall It 


or, Mirth and Marvels. 


By the Rey. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM. 
The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Leech, and Tenniel. Printed on Toned l'aper. 
bound in the Ely pattern, same price. 


“ A series of humorous legends, illustrated by three such men as C: uikshar 
can be more tempting ?''—Zines. 


The CARMINE EDITION. In small demy Svo. with a carmine border line 
around each page. With 20 Illustrations on Stcel by Ciulishank and Leech, with gilt edges aud 
bevelled beards, 10s 6d. 


The B - RLINGTON EDITION, 
10s. 6d. 


The ED IND URGH EDITION. A New Edition — ished in 1879, in large 
type, wlth 50 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenn icl, Kerham. and Du Maurier, especially re- 
engraved for this edition by George Pearson, La crown svu. red clot! 


The POPULAR EDITION. In crown Svo. aah, wit ma 16 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Barham, 3s. bd 
The VICTORIA EDITION. 


piece, cloth, 2s 


The INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the Rev. R. i. Barham. 


Edited by his Son, the Rev. R. H. DALTON BARHAM, 


With 69 Illustrati: 


Crown 4tu. cloth, beveiled 


ms by Cruikshank, 
boards, gilt edges, 21s ; or 


, Leech, and Tenniel—whas 


A Cakinet Editi 


n, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 





A Pocket dition, in feap. Svo. with Frontis- 


Ia 1 vol. crown 5yo 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET 


Publi:hers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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3y We. ANDREWS, 


Handsomely got out. See 


1 ISTORIC YORKSHIRE. 
FR.H.S. A work of great value. 


Pre s Opinions. 3s. 6d. 





Reeves & Turner, Strand, — or by post from F. R. Spark, 
Express Office, Leeds, for 3s. 
ALL ABOUT TO PUBLISH SHOULD READ 
TT} HE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER (Eighth 


Edition). price Sixpence, containing Publishing Arrangements, 
Specimens of Type, Sizes of Paper, and much invaluable Information 
dor those about to Publish. 

London: W. H. Beer & Co. (Successors to Provost & Co ), 
40, ‘Tavistock-street, W.c 
Be" EDFORD and ITS SCHOOL S.- —“ The 


tional Advantages of Be ah as a Place of Residence.’ 
dy the Author. 


Educa- 
Published 
Yrice 6d Fe fre 

Wells & ‘Co Beale ord. 


“Second Edition, with Additions, price 3s. 6d. cloth, post free, 


TUDY and STIMULANTS: a Series of 124 
Letters and Opinions from the most Eminent Men of the Day on 
the Benefits or otherwise of Intoxicants and Tobacco upon themselves 
Manchester: Abel Heywood & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


ON-ATTAINMENTS of the REVISED VER- 
SION of 1881 of the NEW TESTAMENT. By F. PARKER. 
Price, postage-stamps or order, 6d.; for 30 copies, 10s. All delivered 
per post free. 
W. H. & J. Collingridge, Aldersgate-street, London. 








Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


pe DOUEEN LEGENDS, and Other Poems, By 
J W. 8ST. CLAIR BADDELBY. 
‘*The volume sparkles with gems of true poesy.’ 
Glasgow Evening News. 
“A little volume of verse, blank and otherwise, for which we have 
mothing but praise. His lips have been anointed with the sacred 
<hrism of song, and that in an eminent degree.’’—Derbyshire Gazette. 
We have read this book with pleasure and profit, and we recom- 
mend it without hesitation. Mr. Baddeley seems te be gifted with the 
Sra fou sacré.'’—Buxton Advertiser. 
*Sweetly musical—sparks of poetic genius.’’—Scotsman. 
“ We heartily commend this volume.’’—Glasgow Herald.- 
Robson & Kerslake, 43, Cranbourne street, Leicester-square. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PICCADILLY.’ 


a 
This day is published, complete in 2 vols. 


ALTIORA PET O. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. 
Atheneum, 25th August. 

** Brilliant and delightful...... The book is one that every- 
body will greedily read and greatly admire...... It contains 
enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the pro- 
duction of a score of extraordinary novels.” 


Part IV., completing the Work, is published this day, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND 
MISFORTUNE. 


A GOSSIP WITH NO PLOT IN PARTICULAR. 
By A PLAIN WOMAN. 
New Edition. 


“‘The story of ‘My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, and 
may indeed be esteemed for one of the bitterest and 
cleverest novels produced of late years.”—Saturday Review, 


“It is, in fact, a work of great ability, by one who 
observes keenly, and at the same time sees deeply into 
<haracter. She has the power of presenting real people.” 

Atheneum, 

‘* A book really cleverly and amusingly written.” 

Vanity Fair. 

“The author reminds me again and again of Jane — r 

Trut 

**She delights the intellect by a continuous succession of 
dright, witty, often caustic sketches of what is commonly 
known as ‘ good society.’...... Imagination, wit, and the 
power of mental analysis have all. contributed to make ‘A 
Plain Woman's’ story a remarkable book.”—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





This day is published, 
SANTO, LUCIA & CO. IN 
AUSTRIA. 


By ELLA HUNTER, 
Author of ‘ A Lady’s Drive from Florence to Cherbourg.’ 


With Frontispiece and Map. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





“ LEARNED, CHATTY, 


ee 


USEFUL.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1889, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d, each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., VI., and VIL. 


SIXTH 


NOTES AND QUERIES contains, 


in addition to a great variety of similar N 


SERIES. 


Notes and Replies, Articles of 


Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation’ — Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of 
Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington — William Roy — Caspar Hauser — Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of Wil- 
liam Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan— 
George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, 
the first Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James 
Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox,. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro ’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des Médecins’—Juifs Anciens et Modernes— 
Earle’s ‘ Philolugy of the English Tongue ’—Unpublished 
Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Turton—‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap-Books—Lord Byron 
in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpublished Letter of 
John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh 
Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War— 
Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett— 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ — Development ot the Press, 
1824-1874—Books Written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The 
Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen-—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 
—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Sui- 
cide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—‘‘ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘Lost 
Leader”—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays— 
Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley— 
Henry VI11. as a Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I, 
as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire 
Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorset- 
shire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year, 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


**You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as 
I am to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after 
the event—La Parole a été donnée a l'‘homme—Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The 
English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 


Philology. 

Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody” —Spurring—Nor {or 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis —8. rv. Z, — English 
Words compared with the Icelandic—CGingham—The 
Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo 
—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shak. 
speare’s Name, 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms- 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies— 
The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Pine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris iz 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate- 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians— 
“ Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester- 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS, Psalter—Ber- 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholie Visita- 
tien in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte—Regis- 
trum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fas- 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Title 
of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate—“ Defender 
of the Faith”—The “‘ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets— 
Medizval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco—Catullus : ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit’””—‘* Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo, 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian 
Statue in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healthy 
Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages—Itine- 
rant Empirics — Sunday Newspapers — Gipsies — Tbe 
Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parliamentary Elections 
—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual Appar 
tions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy — Profess 
Becker's “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket—Londo 
Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden 
Time —Gunpowder Plot — Baths in the Middle Ages— 
The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas—Chris- 
mas Contrasts. 








Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Very many Copies of all the Best New Books on all Subjects of General Interest are in circulation 
‘ at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the number of volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the Surplus Copies of more than Two 
Thousand Popular Works, many of which are out of print and scarce, at the Lowest Current Prices, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 30 to 34, New Oxford-street ; 
281, REGENT-STREET ; and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. price 2ls. 


THICKER THAN WATER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 





London: LONGMANS & Co. 





NEW WORK 


In crown 8yo. price 


BY BRET HARTE. 


2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 


sy BRET HARTE, 
Author of ‘ Tie Luck of Roaring Camp,’ &c. 


IN 


*,* This work is Copyright. 


London: Longmans & Co, 





Strongly bound, price 21s, 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S. 
The Fifth Edition, much Enlarged, with 100 Plates and 536 pages of Letterpress, is now ready, 


HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





To be Completed in about Twenty-Five Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
PART I. READY EARLY in SEPTEMBER, 


CARTULARIUM SAXONICUM: 


A COLLECTION OF CHARTERS RELATING TO ANGLO-SAXON HISTORY. 
By WALTER DE GRAY BIRCH, F.S.A., 


Of the Department of MSS. British Museum, Honorary Secretary of the British Archeological Association, Member of the 
Committee of the Paleographical Society, Author of the ‘ History, Art, and Paleography of the Utrecht Psalter,’ 
the ‘ Fasti Mouastici vi Saxonici,’ &c, 


Wuitine & Co. LIMITED, 30 and 32, Sardinia-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


5] 
EPP S’s C O C O A. 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicatel y-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Mik. Sold in Packets (and for Export, in Tins, }Ib, and 1b.,), labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, HommopatHic CHEMISTS, LONDON, 
Depot in Paris: A. Delafosse, 64, Faubourg St. Honoré. 


——— 















GENESIS. With a Talmudical Commentary. 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 


With an Introductory Essay by the Rey. Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 
London : Samuel Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row. 





Price 2s. picture boards, 
THE ROSE and KEY. 
By J. SHERIDAN LEFANU. 
Now first published in 
THE COMPANION LIBRARY SERIES. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





Price 2s picture boards, 
QUITE ALONE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Now first published in 
THE COMPANION LIBRARY SERIES. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





KIRKESS PHYSIOLOGY. 
Tenth Edition, Revised, with 420 Illustrations, post 8vo. 14s. 


IRKES’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 

W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 

Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Chapter on the Chem cal Composition of the Human Body has 
been in great part rewritten; and the Text has been much altercd in 
many others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respira- 
tion, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 

About 60 New Illustrations have been added. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims d with promp and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS.—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS, 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST. 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER INSURED AGAINST BY THB 


RAtLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCK 
COMPANY. 


The Oldest and Largest Cempany, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 250,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
1,84,000/. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
&. Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the Head Office, 64, 
Cernhill, Londen. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ALEEN'S SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS, 














ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’'S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Centinental Trave> 
ling, post free. 
87, West Strand, London. 
Oo GOODEN, 


O H 
ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, 








The attention of the Public is respectfully directed te the age advan- 
tage of purchasing from the bond fide fi at really wholesal 
pene for ready money, thereby sup i Co-operati The 
8-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the Basement, where some of 
the most skilled Goldsmiths can be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal 
in 1878 was awarded for ‘‘ Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in exquisite 
ite ’’; also, the Chevalier Cross of the ion of Honour, the 
Diplome d’'Honneur, and Gold Medal of |'Académie Nationale, Paris. 
*," Established a.p. 1798. 


No Agents are authorized to call on Customers. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 23, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 


URROW’S MALVERN WATERS. 
THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, 
Soda, Potash, and Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters. 
W. & J. Burrow, The Springs, Malvern, 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
——— for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
nfants. 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL has been known 
for more than 80 years to be the best and safest preserver and 
beautifier of the hair; it prevents hair falli off or turning 
grey, strengthens weak hair, and makes it utifally soft, 

liable, and glossy ; it is especially recommenued for children, as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL contains no lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, a d can now also be had in a 
golden colour, whicn is specially recommended for fair and golden- 
haired children and persons. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal to 
four small, and 21s, 

Great care must be taken to avoid spurious and worthless imitations. 
ard to ask for Rowlands’ Macassar Vil. Sold everywhere. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
“TI shall always consider it my duty to recommend them as a 
safe and effectual remedy for coughs, asthma, and chest complaints.’’ 
(Signed) G. Weod, 60, City-road, Hulme, Manchester. 
In Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, and Kheumatism, instant relief 
and a rapid cure is given. They taste pleasantly. 
Sold by all Druggists at ls. ijd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK LEXICON. 


Al a! J PW ’ 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Com- 
piled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D_D , Dean of Christ Church ; 
and ROBERT SCOTT, D D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of 
Kalliol College. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented through- 
out. 4to. cloth, 36s 

In this, the definitive edition, which has been for several years in pre- 
paration, every article has been subjected to a thorough and minute 
revision. Although very considerable additions have been made, it has 
een found possible, by mean of compression, and an enlargement of the 
size of the page, to reduce by ninety pages the bulk of the present 
edition of the work. ‘The additions consist mainly of fuller references 
to the classical authors, and a free use of the Indices to the Berlin 

Aristotle and to the Corpus Inscriptionum Grvecerum. The Editors have 

been favoured with the co-operation of many scholars, more particularly 

of Professor DRISLER, of New York; Professor GOODWIN, of Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts ; and Professor GILDERSLEEVE, of Baltimore. 

Yrofessors Goodwin and Gildersieeve have rewritten several important 

articles. which their well-known grammatical learning makes peculiarly 

valuable, and the former has supplied some excellent additions to Attic 

Jaw terms. Professor Drisler has gone carefully over the whole book, 

a.nd there is hardly a page which does not bear some trace of his accurate 

observation. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
Abri'ged Edition, chiefly for the Use of Schouls. 
Square l2my. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


r . - + 

LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on 
ANDREWS'S Edition of FREUND'S Tatin Dictionary. By 
CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph D., and CHARLES SHURT, LL D. 
4to. cloth, reduced to 25s. 

“ Must supersede all its rivals for common use.” 

Professor J. E. B. Mayor in No'es and Queries. 

“ Wecan confidently confirm the editors’ statement that they have sub- 
stantially rewritten the work....New words are added, meanings are 
amore carefully differentiated and arranged, and pew interpretations 
«iven....The etymological notes certainly far surpass in accuracy and 
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